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/circular  Letter  of  Explanation 

and  Apology. 

In  sending  out  some  circular  excerpts  from  my  writ- 
ings to  draw  attenti<»  to  their  merits  <»r  otherwise,  snne 
explanation  or  apology  was  needed  from  one  of  a  different 
profession,  who  had  rec^ved  no  previous  qualifying 
literary  education,  and  who  besides  had  firmly  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  attempt  anything  in  the  line  of  literature. 
In  taking  this  resolution  perhaps  he  was  influenced  by 
the  remembrance  that  in  his  childhood  days  he  had 
received  a  stern  injunction  from  an  otherwise  indulgent 
grand  parent,  on  the  occasion  of  his  having,  at  the  age 
cf  five  or  six  years,  attempted  some  bo]rish  rhyme,  lor 
which  he  got  in  return  neither  praise  or  reward,  but  a 
decided  threat  of  chastisement  if  he  attempted  the  like 
again.  Now,  as  to  this  early  parental  injunction,  ^ 
writer  came  in  later  years  to  see  the  force,  insight  and 
wisdom  thereof. 

However,  it  would  be  unwarrantable  oa  my  part  to 
trespass  on  the  time  and  patience  of  readers  to  go  into 
details  ol  the  why  or  wherefore  I  did  not  adhere  to  my 
previous  resdutiom,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  time  and 
circumstances  and  the  old  proverbial  *'bee  in  the  bonnet'* 
decided  otherwise.  Perhaps  India,  that  glorious  land 
ct  the  sun,  in  whidi,  strangely  aiongh,  I  foimd  myself, 
had  also  much  to  do  in  the  matter.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
other  equdly  stxa&fe  aad  uneocpectod  happeniiigs  played 
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I 
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I 
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of  Species"  and  the  writing  of  a  small  work  thereof, 
was  the  iweliminary  to  my  later  efforts  in  the  way  of 
literature.  However,  having  got  through  at  intervals 
with  my  work,  I  learned  that  if  I  wished  my  writings 
not  to  be  overlooked,  perhaps  after  I  had  passed  hence, 
I  must  send  out  some  excerpts  in  the  way  of  circulars 
to  bring  them  before  the  puUic  and  to  prevent  also  their 
being  altered  and  perverted.  To  me  the  undertaking 
was  most  distasteful,  but  could  not  well  be  postponed 
much  longer,  especially  when  one  has  got  fairly  well 
into  the  "Seventies.'* 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  from  prose  to  poetry 
was  but  a  step,  which  also  nneaqiected  happenings  led 
.direcdy  to  my  first  effort  in  verse  making,  namely, 
"The  Soldiers'  Cemetery,"  written  at  Khandalla,  after 
the  interment  of  two  yoong  soldiers  at  that  strikingly 
romantic  place  on  the  Poona  Ghauts.  So  I  got  fairly 
started  on  a  career,  which,  however  congenial  and. 
irrespective  of  priceless  comp^isations,  brought  witE"  it 
owich  trouble  and  anxiety  that  otherwise  might  altogether 
have  been  avoided. 

WuxiAM  Shair,  1C.D. 


CIRCULAR. 
The  Sons  of  Greater  Albion  made  up  of 

ithat  mighty  mingled  Race  of  the  Motherland,  her 
Colonies  and  the  great  Republic  of  t&e  West,  the 
United  States,  the  mutual  combining  of  which  here- 

s  a  lasting  peace  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  following  lines,  extracted  from  the 
poem  of  "Humanity  and  the  Man"  give  as  it  were  a 
vision  of  that  long  tiueatonng  worid-fight  now  upon 
us  with  unexpected  suddenness.  Written  about  six- 
teen years  ago,  hut  not  a  vision  in  the  sense  of  Seer- 
ship,  rather  a  calculation  from  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  increasing  Mammonism  of  the  world  at  large. 
Yet  the  writer  at  times  has  had  many  strange  pro- 
phetic dream-visions,  seen  months  and  even  years 
before  any  apparent  fulfilment  took  place.  Such  as 
vast  meteoric  bodies  in  connection  with  the  sun, 
which  seemed  obscured  by  dark  spots.  Long  before  the 

the  rule  of  Ugypt  to  England, 
looking  east  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  crescent 
moon  was  seen  to  fall  from  a  murky  sky,  and  where 
It  fell  the  sun  of  morning  lose,  i.e.,  the  Sun  of  Eng- 
land, fraught  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day,  not 
yet  at  ite  meridian  tower^/S^A^  t^f^a.^^  uhZl,^^^ 


Sons  of  ^Ibloiu 

{Rtfrinted  from  ''Humanity  and  the  Man^'—Remsed  Edition.) 

By  WILLIAM  SHARPE,  M.D. 
Snrgeon  {Retired)  Army  Medical  Department.) 


Meanwhile  the  agencies  at  work  essay 
To  sap  the  base  of  Civilisation's  Tower 
And  with  it  hurl  from  its  high  pinnacle 
So  hardly  raised  Humanity  itself. 
Even  now  it  seems  to  totter  imminent, 
A  mighty  ruin  to  its  centre  mined. 
Around  it  tempests  rave;  conflicting  waves 
Uprolkd,  advance  as  on  abyssmal  deeps, 
Convertging  with  destruction  fraught  and  doom. 
Until  encountering  with  resistless  ^ock, 
Each  whelmeth  each,  and  mingling  passeth  on. 

And  now  they  saw  that  in  tite  hazy  West 
And  East  alike  such  tempest  waves  had  risen, 
And  threatening,  bore  right  down  upon  each  other. 
The  Eastern  tide  advancing  mightier  seemed 
Yet  all  invincible  and  mo/re  compact. 
The  West  advancing  like  a  deluge  swept 
Resistless  on,  whelming  all  obstacles; 
The  elements  in  opposition  raged. 
And  globes  of  fire  and  fiery  meteors  burned 
Or  stream-like  shot  along  the  Itmd  sky. 
The  trembling  earth  responding-  heaved  and  moaned 
As  though  she  felt  an  inward  agony. 
But  gathering  clouds  of  murky  vapour  soon 
In  darkness  undistinguishable  hid 
The  wild  commotion  and  the  rage  alike. 
Of  storming  elements  and  nations  met 
In  conflict  fierce  to  drain  the  cup  of  wrath. 

But  soon  emerging  from  the  fight  were  "seez 
The  conqtiering  sons  of  mighty  Albion,  . 
Whose  mystic  sytahol  is  the  rising  sun, 


Afar  as  yet  from  its  meridian  tower. 
When  it  shall  light  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 

For  nursed  and  cradled  in  their  island  homes. 

Struggling  through  centuries  were  they  prepared 

To  hold  the  reins  of  sovereignty 

And  destined  with  their  kindred  o'er  the  seas — 

The  citizens  of  great  Columbia 

And  all  the  lands  beneath  the  Southern  Cross — 

To  rule  the  nations  and  engraft  their  laws 

Upon  all  peoples,  sending  rulers  forth 

And  princely  founds  of  Imperial  states 

With  truth  and  honour  as  their  grand  ideal; 

Right  worthy  men  to  rule  in  equity. 

Inspiring  confidence  in  all  alike. 

With  tact  and  judgment  and  that  kindliness 

That  softens  justice  and  that  seeks  to  rule 

Rather  by  love  than  terror  of  the  sword. 

No  propagators  of  a  special  "faith," 

But  tolerant  upholders  of  all  Truth 

Wherever  found  in  ^sterns  old  or  new ; 

And  patrons  of  the  learning  of  the  East 

Long  hidden  from  the  people  of  the  West : 

Bound  by  no  creed  but  human  Inrotherhood, 

The  One  religion  of  humanity. 

That  all  may  hold,  tiU  all  allied  by  blood 

Regard  each  other  as  one  family 

Of  kindred  nations  with  one  common  tongue — 

The  tongue  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  the  bards. 

That  came  to  fix  the  langiiage  of  the  woild ! 


Pre«niiient]y  the  language  of  the  world,  for  the  Engliah 
language  and  the  civilising  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
in  the  way  of  high  racial  integrity,  are  destined  to  be  the  ^uef 
factors  in  the  up-lifting  and  higher  education  of  the  natioiis 
at  large,  and  in  days  to  oome,  in  the  graifaial  amaif  amaliaii  ef 
all.  the  greator  races  of  mankind.    ^ 
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^  Vfi&iO*^  OF  THE  WAR-AND  PEaOE. 

Quite  apart  from  proplw^es  of  a  specially  pi^cliic  or  occult 
m^mdf  ih^T^  '^i^^  ^nrecaats  of  tiie  great  war  in^ 

the^literature  of  preceding  years.  A  striking  instance  is  seen 
in  the  poems  of  Dr.  William  Sharpe,  whose  name  will  be  known 
to  many  of  onr  readers  as  the  writer  of  The  Dual  Image  "  and 
^^The  Conqueror's  Dream.'-  Dr.  Sharpe,  who  is  a  retired  army 
surgeon,  and  has  spent  many  years  in  India  and  Canada,  now 
resides  in  Ireland.  „ 

In  "  Humanity  and  the  Man,"  Written  some  sixteen  years 
ago,  Dr.  Sharpe  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  coming  world-conflict, 
the  result  of  agencies  that  sought  ^  *  -. 

To  sap  the  base  of  Civilisation's  tower 

And  with  it  hurl  from  its  high  pinnacle, 
So  hardly  raised,  Humanity  itself. 

After  depicting  the  tumult  and  chaos,  the  wild  commotion 

of 

nations  met 
In  conflict  fierce  to  drain  the  cup  of  wrath 
The  measure-full  by  grasping  Manmion  brewed, 

the  poet  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  .  conquering  sons  of  mighty 
Albion  "  achieved  their  destiny. 

It  was  theirs  in  company  with  their  kindred  race  on  the 
American  continent  to  bring  about  the  reidisation  of  that  old 
dream  of  the  world — ^human  brotherhood. 

In  The  Conqueror's  Dream,"  a  like  vision  is  set  forth — a 
world-war ; — 

So.  dreadful  was  the  noise  and  tnrmoil  that 

It  seemed  as  if  the  iend  of  things  had  come, 

And  ancient  night  with  chaos  reigned  once  more. 

Then  all  again  grew  still,  in  silence  hushed, 

And  in  the  East  thei'e  dawned,  uprising  slow, 

A  rosy  blush,  a  tinge  of  golden  light,  '  : 

The  herald  sure  of  a  mote  glorious  mom, 

A  time  of  peace. 

Again,  in  "The  Dual  Image,"  Dr.  Sharpe  is  moved  to 
prophesy  of  a  mighty  catastrophe  due  to  *^  ihe  'whelming  force 
of  evil  wiU  and  thought,"  but  he  finds  in  the  great  (imagined) 
disaster — as  others  have  found  since  it  actually  came  upon  us — 
that  it  is  ^^ft  drastic  medicine  for  a  dire  disease." 


A  further  short  sketch  of  the  wiorld  fight  from  the 
elefiiig  lines  of  the  'Xoaqnefor's  DiMai." 


He  oeaaed  and  straightway  all  grew  dark  as 

And  instantaneous  there  on  every  side 
Uprose  the  clank  of  chains  and  clash  of  steel ; 
The  din  of  otdnanoe  and  the  tramp  of  horse ; 
Comingled  with  the  ringinig  battle  cry 
Of  hosts  uniting  in  the  shock  of  war. 
Low  thunders  moaned,  reverberating  wide. 
Wave  after  wave  of  earthquake  swept  the  land, 
The  mighty  towers  to  tiieir  foundation  swayed. 
So  dreadful  was  the  noise  and  turmoil  that 
It  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  things  had  come. 
And  ancient  night  with  chaos  reigned  <mce  more. 
Then  all  again  grew  still,  in  silence  hushed, 
And  in  the  East  there  dawned,  uprisiiig  ^w, 
A  rosy  blush,  a  tinge  of  golden  light, 
The  herald  sure  of  a  more  glorious  mom, 
A  time  of  peace.  And  so  the  vision  passed. 

W.S. 


A  Vision  of  the  Saxon  Race. 

{Selected  from  ''Tie  Dual  Image"  Book  ix.) 
By  Wm.  Sharpk,  M.D. 

//  is  a  ''law"  that  nature  still  defrivei 
Those  who  delight  in  wanton  cruelty, 
Untouched  by  symfathy  for  others  fain. 
Of  that  true  valour  that  with  mercy  goes.. 
For  cowardice  and  cruelty  are  joined, — 
4  law  of  nature  needful,  for  indeed 
Were  it  not  so  the  brute  would  rule  the  worlds 
To  the  destruction  of  the  world  in  time. 


A  Royal  Race  ipdeed,  whose  origin 
Lies  shrotbded  in  the  darkness  oi  the  past, 
'Tis  only  known  they  travelled  west  and  came 
From  oUier  lands  to  occupy  the  North. 

Rough  warriors,  but  full  of  sympathy, 
With  tender  hearts  wherein  their  gre^ttness  lay; 
A  noble  trait  which  they  bequeathed  in  full 
Unto  their  progeny  in  after  years. 
The  grandest  heritage  they  could  receive. 
For  in  it  lay  the  secret  of  their  power 
And  marked  them  out  for  sovereignty, 
Fittest  to  rule,  a  blessing  to  the  world; 
Their  mystic  motto, — hearts  and  lions  joined  ! 

So  took  they  ship  and  sailed  into  the  North  ' 
And  founded  homes  and  sailed  again  and  came 
ITnto  an  island  by  report  well  known;— 
A  fertile  island  lying  to  the  west 
And  often  touched  on  in  their  voyaging. 

Here  did  they  multiply  and  overflow, 
A  mingled  race  whose  mighty  progeny 
In  after  years,  were  destined  to  become 
A  sovereign  people,  ruling  sea  and  Land  : — • 
A  mingled  race,  the  Anglo-Saxons  named, 
Or  Saxons  simply  who  had  wandered  here, 
Pilgrims  of  fate  impelled  to  find  their  home, 
Decreed  of  old,  where  they  ^lould  multiply 
A  sea-girt  island  big  with  destiny, 
Long  by  the  Roman  fr<xn  the  Tiber  ruled, 
A  place  apart  set  in  the  Northern  Sea, 
Which  now  before  the  Traveller  and  his  Guide 
Uprose  a  moment  through  the  mist  of  timte ; 
A  glorious  visi<m  of  a  c^lorious  land. 
The  home  erf  learning  and  true  libwty. 


And  mighty  centre  of  the  world's  exchange ; 
A  royal  State,  the  growth  of  centuries; 
For  where  the  Roman  ruled  the  Saxons  grew 
And  multiplied  and  sent  their  colonies 
To  distant  lands,  embracing  every  clime  j 
A  company  of  nations  wHh  poe  tongue. 
Alike  by  blood  and  interest  allied. 
True  sons  of  Tbor  apd  wielders  of  his  power. 
Whose  mi|;hty  fleets  and  armainaits  became 
T)ie  ^vy  and  the  wonder  of  the  world* 
But  long  the  struggle  in  their  island-homes 
lyith  mar^  and  fi^  and  junglje  waste,  besi<|e§ 
A  war  of  centnries  witk  ueir  own  kin^ 
And  with  tli^  many  enemies  that  rose 
To  crush  them  wholly,  till  in  later  years 
An  Un^owned  King,  the  sturdy  Commoner, 
Cromwell,  renowned  in  leadership  and  war, 
Attained  to  power  and  laid  the  basis  sure 
Of  Saxon  greatness  and  supremacy. 
And  after  him  as  though  indeed  to  guard 
-  And  add  thereto,  a  band  of  men  appeared, 
Broad-minded  men  of  world-wide  s^pathies^ 
Fit  legislators  of  a  mighty  realm, 
Leaders  of  men,  renowned  for  eloquence 
TTnrivalled  in  the  history  of  states, 
Here  now  alike  in  common  council  met. 
The  sons  of  Britain  and  her  sister  Isle — 
The  Sacred  Isle,  the  home  of  mythic  lore, 
The  Land  of  Song,  of  Minstrels,  and  the  Harp 
So  famed  of  old,  in  Erin's  history  : 
And  greater  still  than  all— the  Land  of  Hearts, 
Impulsive  love  that  knows  no  formal  mod§-|-<^ 
And  then  auspiciously  as  if  to  mark 
The  glorious  advent  ci  a  orand^  time, 
A  Queen  arose,  Victoria  well  named, 
Greatest  of  sovereigns  ol  the  "  Order  New," 
Her  sway  extrading  to  the  utmost  isles, 
EncircliniE:  all  the  habitable  globe. 
A  Royal  Lady  whose  long*  reign  benign 
Outran  the  period  'tween  the  old  and  new  j 
Around  whose  life  should  cluster  memories 
To  find  a  voice  in  epic  narrative 
In  far  off  days  of  that  Victorian  Age 
When  she,  a  kind  and  gentle  lady,  ruled, 
No  hauerhty  monarch  of  a  bygone  time, 
Regardless  of  the  common  weal  or  woe 
T^ut  as  a  mother  full  of  sympathy. 
Who  loved  her  neo-ole  and  was  loved  by  them, 
And,  in  affection  linked  with  her,  her  son 
Succeedino^  her  a  kindly  hearted  prince, 
Edward,  the  Genial  and  the  well-beloved, 
Shall  likewise  in  the  nation's  memory  live. 


• 


^be  l&cal  Moman. 


An  ideally  perfect  humanity,  originated 
by  or  througli  per  Saltum  Evolution,  and 
wrought  out  by  Nature's  law  of  "Selection" 
under  the  direction  of  mind,  cosnrdc  and 
individual. 


Selections  from  "The  Dual  Image  *'-^Jie  Artist  s 
Poem— by  Dr.  William  Sharpe,  touching  the  embodi- 
ment  of  the  future  Ideal  Woman,  now  in  process  of 
evolution— the  necessary  culmination  of  physical  per- 
fection as  attained  to  and  embodied  in  the  Woman- 
hood of  Ancient  Greece,  and  due  to  aspiration  stimu- 
lated by  the  inspiring  influence  and  reaction  of  the 
worlis  of  the  Greek  Artists  on  the  people  as  set 
everywhere  before  them  in  that  kmAmt  classic  land : 

And  now  from  the  Olympian  heights  there  came 

The  bright  one  in  his  father's  likeness  made,— 

Divine  Apollo,  son  of  mighty  Zeus, 

Revealer  of  his  glory  unto  men. 

A  shepherd  once  who  tended  to  his  flocks 

But  trained  besides,  of  greater  moment  still. 

In  all  the  arts  and  the  accomplishments 

So  needful  to  the  progress  of  mankind ; 

Who  taught  them,  master  of  the  lyre  himsetf, 

Divinest  measures,  poetry  and  song  : 

And  yet  withal  the  mighty  bow  could  bend 

And  throw  the  spear,  a  hero  and  a  prince! 

Hence  was  he  chosen  as  the  grand  Ideal 

Of  manly  beauty,  grace  and  symmetry, 

Whose  statues  hewn  in  Parian  stone  became 

A  standard  for  the  sculptors  of  all  time. 

And  with  him  as  their  leader  came  a  train 

Of  many  Nymphs,  a  banded  sisterhood— 

The  Muses  Nine  on  mount  Pierus  bred, 

His  delegates  appointed  to  instruct 


Those  whom  the  genius  of  the  god  inspired 

With  visions  of  ideal  loveliness, 

That  they  the  same  should  make  available 

For  the  instruction  of  the  multitude, 

Whether  embodied  as  in  works  of  art, — 

In  painting  and  in  snow-white  statuary, 

Or  flow^ing  numbers,  rhythmic  dance  and  song 

With  harp  and  voice,  divinest  harmonies 

Of  sound  and  motion,  colouring  and  form^ 

Now  everywhere  before  the  people  set, 

In  city,  temple,  park  and  grove  alike. 

But  chiefly  on  the  great  Athenian  stage. 

Where  danced  the  maidens  to  the  merry  late 

With  sylph-like  step,  as  though  they  trod  on  air 

To  nature's  pulsing  in  her  gayest  mood, 

Their  lithesome  movements  to  the  measure  tlUMMly 

Entranced  beholders  with  the  harmony 

Of  rhythmic  motion  that  at  every  turn 

The  peerless  beauty  of  their  forma  displayed : 

The  stage,  devoted  to  the  Muses*  art. 

The  home  itself  of  dance  and  song,  besides 

A  rostrum  and  the  school  pre-emin^t 

Of  all  the  people  where  the  Proi^bet  Bards 

Set  forth  in  plays  and  tearfnl  tragedies 

Their  moral  lessons  of  the  right  and  wrong. 

The  laws  of  retribution  and  reward 

And  fate  and  chance  and  human  destiny. 

And  fiiirer,  too,  than  Artemis  and  all 

The  banded  Nymphs,  the  Queen  of  Love  herself 

Was  seen  of  mortals  as  a  kilted  maid, 

A  dazzling  vision,  walking  on  the  hills 

Of  wooded  Ida  where  she  loved  to  roam : 

The  Queen  of  Love  who  in  the  dawn  of  time 

Appeared  upon  tbe  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Worshipped  and  known  by  many  titled  names : 

Now  Aphrodite  by  the  Giecians  called. 

Who  rose,  they  said,  from  out  the  fbamy  wave 

And  took  her  place  among  Olympians 

In  Attic  dress  to  suit  the  Oreek  Ideal, 

Less  serious  now,  but  not  less  beautiful. 

But  more  so;  for  in  her  the  Artist's  dream 

Of  loveUness  was  more  than  realized, 

Whlcii  they  for  ages  laboured  to  express 

From  rude  beginning  rising  step  by  step. 

Working  with  nature  and  excelling  her, 
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Their  work,  with  innate  inspiration  fraught. 

Reacting  ever  on  the  multitude 

Till  plastic  nature,  moulding  from  within. 

With  subtle  force,  the  mental  impulse  caught. 

And  with  a  bound  all  human  art  surpassed; 

For  Aphrodite  stepped  uprai  the  hills 

In  flesh  and  blood,  as  Queen  of  Love,*  b^oid 

All  powear  of  art  to  equal  or  portray 

In  sculptured  stone,  in  painting  or  in  words* 

Yet  now,  in  her  new  dress,  in  part  deprived 

Of  her  great  office  of  maternity 

By  Boyal  Bet6  who  succeeded  her. 

Not  wholly,  for  she  could  not  be  deposed, 

vhko  reigns  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  men— 

She  and  her  child,  the  winsome  Eros,  who 

Still  shot  his  arrows  as  his  mother  willed  :— 

Less  serious  than  the  CJonquering  God  of  old— 

Horus,  the  Prince  of  Boyal  Isis  bom, 

Who  quelled  full  soon  the  Dragon  of  the  deep. 

Less  serious  now-  but  still  a  conqueror 

With  power  to  break  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus : 

For  love  is  stronger,  mightier  than  "  law," 

Being  the  force  that  builds  the  universe. 

—The  Dual  Image,  Book  VII. 


And  chief  of  all  these  grand  Ideal  types 

Was  nature  decked  in  bridal  robes  and  wed 

To  her  young  lord,  the  genial  Sun  of  Spring, 

Or  widowed,  mourning  in  her  wintry  garb, 

Bereft  of  him,  her  light  of  life  and  joy. 

With  whom  she  wandered  by  the  rippling  streams 

ThSrugh  verdant  lawns  and  woods  by  zephyrs  fanned 

Raj)t  in  the  bliss  that  love  alone  can  know; 

Or  as  the  goddess  Ops  or  Cybel6 

The  mighty  mother  of  both  gods  and  men. 

Or  fruitful  Ceres  of  the  golden  hair 

Who  mourned  her  daughter,  lost  Persphon6, 

Whose  robe  was  rent  upon  the  flowery  mead 

When  gathering  flowers  of  which  she  was  despoiled. 

Her  rich  blooms  taken  by  the  gloomy  God, 

Who  bore  her  with  him  to  his  dusky  realms ; 

But  yet  not  wholly  in  those  realms  to  dwell 

*A  standard  type  for  embodied  Greek  maidenhood. 


But  in  the  spring  permitted  to  return, 

A  girl  again  upon  the  flowery  meads 

Gladding  her  mother  who  disconsolate 

Had  sought  her  wandering  over  land  and  sea. 

The  Dual  Image,  book  VII,  on  Ancient  Greece. 


And  with  these  also  from  the  deep  emerged 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  on  a  lotus  borne,— 

The  Queen  of  Love  and  beauty  both  m  one 

For  ever  and  inseparably  joined; 

Here  rendered  manifest  in  outward  form 

The  flower  of  evolution  and  the  end 

For  which  the  Universe  itself  exists,—  ^^^^^ 

The  crowning  work  through  many  aeons  wrought, 

To  be  the  home  of  spirit  and  a  hght 

And  focus  of  attraction  still  to  draw 

Humjinity  as  round  a  central  sun., 

Compelling  worship  and  evoking  love 

Till  men  attain  unto  the  mystery 

Of  mysteries  the  Image  of  the  God, 

Immortal  love  made  manifest  in  form. 

—The  Dual  Image,  book  IV.,  on  India. 


The  Soldiers'  Cemetery.* 

Kandalla — Toona — Ghauts^  India. 


By  William  Shas^,  M.D. 

Surgeon  [retired)  British  Army. 

DID  chance  select,  or  hand  of  genitis  mark, 

Or  wide-controlling  destiny  decree 

This  fairest  resting  place  of  those  that  were 

And  are,  though  from  our  mortal  ken  withdrawn? 

The  lone  Alastor  wand'ring  'mid  the  wilds. 

And  barr^  rocks  of  frowning  Caucasus 

Found  not  a  grave  'mong  scenes  moie  wonderful 

Than  those  that  lie  in  striking  grandeur  round 

Khandalla's  hill-encircled  cemetery  ! 

The  mould'ring  forms,  erewhile  instinct  with  life. 

That  now  within  its  hallowed  precincts  sleep 

Were  they  once  Nature's  gentle  worshippers, 

That  thus  before  tteir  silent  tombs  she  sfMreads 

With  lavish  hand  her  r iciest  drapery? 

On  either  side  uneven  mountains  rise 

In  quaintly  varied  and  fantastic  shapes 

Of  spire  and  dome  and  minaret  and  tower. 

Colossal  heads  and  sentinels  and  forts 

Where  dwell  the  gnomes  who  keep  the  Avealth  of  Ind. 

In  secret  mines  and  treasure  vaults,  ablaze 

With  diamond,  ruby,  emerald  and  gold. 

With  sapphire,  topaz,  and  the  many  g^ns 

That  shine  and  sparkle  in  the  magic  light, 

Diffused  around  in  that  dim  under-world. 

Primeval  forest  clothes  the  deep  ravines; 

And  trailing  creepers  in  profusion  hang 

Their  draping  garlands  from  the  arching  boughs. 

Till  flower  and  spray  and  foliage  combixMS 

To  form  a  noonday  shade,  a  cool  r^eat 

By  crystal  fountain,  rock  or  elfin  mound, 

The  chosen  haunts  of  many  a  sylvan  queen. 

*My  first  literary  effort  written  at  the  above  in  the 
middle  Seventies,'*  where  two  young  soldiers  dying  of' 
cholera  were  buried,  the  poem  being  published  then 
in  the  ''Bombay  Gaxette/' 


Cascades,  when  storm  and  drenching  rains  prevail. 

In  foaming  torraxts  from  the  uplands  rush, 

Or  fall  abrupt  with  hoarse  resounding  din, 

Their  hollow  thunder  ever  rolling  on 

With  solemn  swell  and  filling  all  the  air 

As  though  they  sang  eternal  requiem^ 

For  ever  mourning  by  the  tomb  of  youth. 

In  life's  gay  morn  from  love  and  beauty  called. 

In  concert,  too,  from  yew  or  evergreen. 

The  jetty  whistler*  of  the  steep  prolongs 

Its  strangely  sad  and  melancholy  strain. 

So  plaintive  yet  so  careless  and  resigned. 

As  if  withal,  oblivious  of  the  past. 

It  reck'd  not  now  nor  aught  of  sorrow  knew. 

Or  knowing,  only  dimly  feels  the  weight 

Of  pain  and  loneliness  that  once  oppressed 

And  tinp'es  still  its  querulous  refrain 

With  haunting  reminiscences  of  woe  ! 

While  far  beyond  the  towering  hills  and  peaks 

That  stand  so  clear  between  the  earth  and  sky  , 

Spreads,  mirror-like,  reflecting  light  and  shade, 

A  shining  inlet  of  the  Indian  Sea; 

Its  waters,  now  with  mimic  flame  aglow 

And  painted  in  the  hues  of  evening,  send 

The  gilding  beams  of  the  departing  sun 

Athwart  the  green  mounds  of  the  cemetery 

Where  lie  the  relics  of  the  risen  dead. 

Like  rays  of  hope,  that  ever  seem  to  say 

Tl^re  is  no  death,  but  only  change  of  state  ! 

Ye  came  in  turn  from  out  the  great  "Unseai" 

To  gain  experiaice  on  this  outward  sphere; 

Then  fret  not  for  the  earthly  vehicle. 

The  instrument  that  nature  here  assigns 

That  each  may  learn  the  riddle  of  life  within 

The  inner  chambers  of  the  mystic  shrine, 

But  trust  what  yet  fox  you,  on  divers  planes 

Is  ever  being  through  cycles  vast  evolved, 

Through  periods  dim  of  mighty  ebb  and  flow — 

The  rhythmic  beatings  of  Eternity, 

Controlled  by  love's  necessitous  impulsion ! 

*A  bird  of  the  thrush  family— the  blackbird  of  India. 
Is  said  to  sing  over  the  lair  of  the  tiger,  and  there  are 
such  lairs  in  the  deep  gorge  beneath  the  cemetery. 


The  Palm  Groves/ 

Parely  Bambay^ 


{An  excerft  from  ''The  Palm  Groves^' 

IN  the  dimming  light  of  evening. 
By  the  water's  haunted  margin, 
Rise  the  palm  gtroves,  grand  and  gloomy. 
Waving  weirdly  in  the  twilight, 
Sighing  sadly  in  the  night-mind; 
To  the  ocean's  wail  responding 
As  they  chant  their  lonely  vespers 
0*er  the  spectres  and  the  shadows, 
O'^  the  graves  of  the  d^iarted. 
O'er  the  hemes  of  the  fc^gotten— 
Bleaching  bones  that  strew  the  sea-beadi 
From  the  faithless  sands  uplifted. 
Full  of  awe  and  full  of  sadness 
Is  their  moaning  in  the  twilight, 
O'er  the  flitting  ghosts  and  shadows, 
O'^  the  human  bones  that  whiten, 
Wasting,  moold'ring  on  the  aearehoce. 

What  a  language  in  their  waving ! 

What  a  history  in  their  singing  ! — 
Tales  of  ages,  dim,  uncertain, 
Long  before  the  glacial  epoch 
When  uncouth  primeval  monsters 
Wandered  by  the  Arctic  ocean. 
By  the  melanchcAy  waters 
In  the  forests  of  the  north-land. 


In  the  dark  of  distant  ages, 
Ere  man  was  they  sang  his  coming  : 
For  for  him  were  they  created. 
Now  they  sing  the  past  and  present — 
How  they  taught  earth's  infant  raoes» 


*My  seomd  literary  effort,  written  in  middle 
''Seventies"  at  Colaba,  Bcnnhay.  and  published  then  in 
*'The  Times  of  India." 


iJow  they  for  their  wants  provided, 
How  they  gave  them  in  abundance 
Cooling  drink  and  food  and  shelter. 

Lovely  date*  pakns,  bending  downwards, 
Proudly,  showed  their  tempting  clusters; 

Saying,  ''Take  them,  they  are  for  you, 
For  you  only  have  we  grown  them/' 
Feathery  cocoas,  waving  gently. 
Pointed  to  their  laden  bosoms, 
Pointed  to  their  nuts  and  fibres. 
Pointed  to  their  sheathing  network 
Wrapt  around  them  like  a  garment : 
Hinted  to  them,  "Do  as  we  do, 
Take  our  fibres  twist  them  neatly. 
Work  them  into  pliant  cordage. 
Work  them  into  woven  textures. 
They  will  serve  for  many  uses.'' 


Thus  the  nations  were  instructed 

In  the  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
In  the  principles  of  progress  : 
But  they  sang  in  riddles  darkly. 
Sang  in  accents  deep  and  thrilling. 
From  the  worldly  crowd  concealing. 
To  a  chosen  few  reevealing, 
Other  secrets,  greater,  grander, — 
Of  a  higher  life  hereafter. 
Of  the  teaching  of  the  spirit. 
Of  the  harmonies  of  nature, 
Of  the  source  of  strength  and  beauty 
Of  deformity  and  weakness. 

WiLUAM  ShAEPC^  M.Dm 

Surgeon  {retired)  British  Army. 


The  Fight  of  Indra.  ^ 
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So  at  their  sacrifice  the  Soma  drink, 

They  paured  to  Indra  with  unstinted  hand, 

What  time  the  Serprat,  Ahi  and  his  Crew, 

The  evil  demons  of  the  drought  had  robbed 

Them  of  their  kine  and  hid  them  in  their  forts 

And  prayed  him  to  do  battle  with  the  fiends. 

So  poured  tTiey  then  to  Indra  at  the  feast 

Who,  t^us  ^treated  from  the  banquet  rose, 

And  drowning,  braced  him  for  the  fii^t  and  took 

His  Golden  Armour  and  encased  therein, 

Brought  forth  his  steeds  and  hitched  them  to  the  pole. 

And  mounting  on  his  chariot  shook  the  reins 

And  urged  his  team  till  fleeter  than  the  winds, 

With  head  thrown  back  and  streaming  hair  he  sped 

With  all  his  weapons— flaming  bolts  and  spears — 

Hard  by  his  side  in  readiness  to  cast. 

Dark  grew  the  air  !  and  terrible  the  din ! 

The  premonitions  of  the  coming  strife; 

For  with  the  onrush  of  his  thundering  car 

The  Earth  shook  and  the  Heavens  around  him  reeled. 

Nor  drew  he  rein,  nor  paused  he  in  his  course^ 

But  fleeter  still  and  fleeter  drove  his  team, 

Till  meeting  Ahi  on  the  mountain  laired 

He  rushed  upon  him  instant  with  his  spear 

And  single  handed  pierced  him  through  and  through. 

And  then  the  Maruts  coming  to  his  aid; 

The  mighty  battle  (m  the  hills  began; 

For  all  the  fiends  were  roused  to  action  now 

With  Vala,  demon  keeper  of  the  "  cave," 

Who  barred  the  entrance  as  with  adamant, 

Till  Mighty  Indra  hurled  his  flaming  bolts 

And  rent  the  rocks  and  brought  them  crashing  down 

And  cleared  a  path^y  for  the  lowing  kine; 

Then  told  the  Maruts  guidk  to  lead  them  forth, 

While  he,  the  demons  routed  with  his  spear 

Or  tossed  them  headlong  from  the  rocky  heights; 

And  louder  raged  the  battle,  and  the  noise 

Of  Conflict  rose  commingled  with  the  din 

Of  falling  rods  and  crashing  trees  uptom. 


With  rushing  waters  r)Ouring  down  the  Mils 
As  though  the  elements  had  been  let  loose 
And  utilized  to  fight  against  the  fiends. 

•     «     *  * 

Such  were  the  fiuies  and  royal  palaces 

Created  by  the  Artizans  of  Ind, 

With  patient  toil  by  order  of  their  kings;— 

Created  for  their  princes  and  their  Gods; 

Yet  rather  for  the  world  and  for  themselves, 

Their  chiUbren  and  the  peoples  then  unborn ; 

For  in  those  fair  creations  the  result 

Of  Centuries  of  labour,  they  were  tanght 

To  venerate  and  love  the  Beautiful — 

The  Beautiful  where  art  and  nature  vie, 

Where  both  in  harmony  together  blend 

Upliftiiig  man  as  by  a  magic  spell! 

And  dull  the  mortal  that  could  not  discern 

The  wealth  of  beauty  in  those  fair  domains. 

Well  might  enraptured  visionaries  dream 

Of  Paradise  on  seeing  earth  so  fair ! 

»      »      «  * 
And  so  for  centuries  throughout  the  land 
The  two  extremes  of  ll^t  and  daifcness  ffiet. 

♦     »     »  ♦ 
And  so,  it  thus  for  centuries  remained 
Despite  reformers  and  the  Moslem  power, 
Till  in  late  years  the  Anglo-Saxons  came 
So  unforeseen  frwn  out  the  Western  Isles 
To  rule  the  land  as  tbom^  it  were  decreed; 
For  more  momentous  than  the  pomp  of  rote 
And  wealth  of  Ind,  they  came  indeed  to  mal» 
Themselves  the  masters  of  her  ancient  lore,— 
A  priceless  treasnie  needed  by  the  West, 
To  bring  them  leandng  and  philosophy. 
Which  when  collated  and  lestoted  there, 
In  light  of  evolution,~and  the  laws 
Of  spirit  life  in  later  times  made  known, 
Will  then  in  turn  react  upon  the  East 
And  mark  an  era  in  the  life  of  Ind 
For  guided  by  an  oTBT-mllng  Power, 
The  Ught  will  shine  dispelling  IgnoraM. 

•     •     ♦  ♦ 
Tin  India,  as  in  days  of  old  becomes 
A  land  «f  Ught  and  teacher  of  the  world. 


The  Passing  of  Isis* 

Selected  from  the  Dual  Image  Book  VL,  on  Ancient 

Egypt. 

m  DB.  WILLIAM  SHAKPE. 

And  further  too,  objectively  was  shown 
The  life  immortal  of  the  Soul  apart 
From  cumbrous  matter  on  the  earthly  Pl*"®* 
In  which  the  wise  men  of  the  nations  learned 
The  wisdom  of  the  sages  of  old  time ; 
Whi<A  they  returning  to  their  people  taught 
To  others  till  the  light  of  Bgypt  epre&d 
Through  every  land  illuminating  men. 
Ere  yet  fhe  sceptic  and  the  scoffer  came 
With  the  invader  and  the  infidel 
To  quench  it  at  its  centre  on  the  Nile, 
Involving  in  one  common  ruin  all 
Its  regal  fanes  and  temple-palaces. 
And  thus  the  light  of  Egypt  was  preserved 
In  other  lands  still  guarded  by  the  "wise*" 
That  else  had  been  in  dismal  darkness  lost, 
For  now  indeed  the  time  was  nigh  at  hand 
When  Ms  fwMn  her  ancient  home  must  stray, 
Abandoning  her  temples  on  iJie  Nile. 
Those  gorgeous  ftines  where  still  the  radiant  li^t 
Of  morning  in  a  flood  of  glory  burst. 
Bewildering  through  pillared  halls  and  all 
Tta  tinted  courts  and  tessalated  floors : 
Where  sttU  was  heard  to  greet  the  rising  sun. 
The  matin-hymns  of  white-robed  MeroiAants; 
And  where  too,  in  the  hallowed  light  of  eve 
The  choral  music  of  the  vespers  thrilled 
The  worshippers  till  twilight  drew  the  veil, 
And  solmn  sU^oMse  brooded  o'er  the  scene! 
And  now  foil  soon  the  fateful  time  drew  nigh 
When  Isis  from  her  tfflnples  must  depart* 
Ejected  from  her  home  upon  the  Nile. 
And  premonitions  of  the  change  appeared— 
Strange  portents,  voices,  spectral  visitants 
OpproBOlng  men  with  bodings  of  unrest. 
And  vague  pieaenlSmeiits  of  coming  woe. 


'Twas  .said,  her  statues  iiad  been  seen  to  weep 

And  many  from  their  places  were  removed, 

And  sobs  and  wailings  issued  from  the  crypts 

And  mingled  even  with  the  vesper  hymns ; 

And  also  later  in  the  night  was  heard 

A  choral  chant  by  choirs  invisible,— 

A  parting  hymn,  sublime  and  exquisite, 

That  with  its  cadence  flooded  all  the  place, 

Till  passing  h^ice,  it  in  the  distance  died 

In  softest  mnrmiirs  like  a  whispering  wind ! 

And  oftfmes  too  at  midnight  hour,  was  seen 

About  the  temples  in  their  priestly  robes,  q 

A  spectral  host  that  in  procession  moved  .  5 

Amid  the  courts,  through  halls  and  corridors; 

And  Nile-ward  thence  akmg  tibe  av^iues  ^ 

Through  lines  of  sphinxes  on  their  pedestals,  h 

And  underneath  those  frowning  idol  gods,  f 

The  solemn  guardians  of  those  mighty  shrines,  f 

So  weird  and  awful  in  the  midnight  hour; 

Collossal  statues  seated  and  upright, 

Glad  with  the  radiance  of  the  m^^ic  moon. 

That  with  the  glamour  of  her  Uf^t  and  i^ade 

Transformed  them  into  ghostly  shapes,  that  seemed 

As  spectral  as  the  spectral  host  that  passed 

Beneath  them  with  their  goddess  to  the  Nile, 

Where  draped  in  sable  lay  the  royal  barge 

Along  the  wharf  in  readiness  equipped 

To  bear  her  hraoe  jgtif  wanderer  once  more. 

Which,  hardly  had  the  ghostly  pageant  reached 

Than  all  the  deck  with  bustle  was  astir ; 

Then  rose  a  cry  with  splash  of  oars  and  lo !  : 

The  sable  bark  was  speeding  on  its  way; 

And  then  the  pageant  into  air  dissolved 

And  all  was  silent  mv*  the  moaning  wind 

And  lonely  water  washing  on  the  shore ! 

Such  were  the  premonitions  that  foretold  i 

The  passing  hence  of  Isis  from  her  home,  :• 

Where  she  for  ages  upon  ages  dwelt, 

A  goddess  worediipped  by  the  multitude, — 

Their  chief  ideal  of  vedunptive  love. 

Having  her  type  in  natare  with  her  child,— 

In  nature  with  her  child  Humanity, 

Her  latest  offspring  from  the  Beast  transformed 

To  Beauty  in  the  human  form  divine! 


THE  WORLD  OF  CAUSES  IS  THE 

THOUGHT-WORLD. 


NATURES  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  UNFIT« 

Selected  from  "  The  Dual  Image,"  Bcx>k  III,  oa  Aacieat 
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Thus  ugly  demcMis  carved  in  stone  and  placed 
In  effigy  by  doors  and  window  sills 
Were  efficatious  held  to  guard  the  house 
From  all  intrusion  of  those  wicked  fi^Mis, 
Who  seeing  themselves  in  effigy  take  flight 
In  horror  of  their  own  defcMnoiity. 
A  doubtful  plan  but  based  upon  a  truth 
By  sages  taught— 4hat  evil  flees  itself, 
Alfrighted  at  its  own  embodiment 
To  seek  amendment  through  the  knowledge  gained. 

**»«*• 

So  wedded  are  they  to  their  sorceries 
And  idol-worship,  which,  increasing  still. 
Will  culminate  hereafter  in  the  fsmes 
Of  Mighty  Babylon,  the  noted  home 
Of  every  infanious  and  evil  thing. 
Tbete  will  it  grow  till  utter  ruin  whelms 
The  guilty  city  and  her  habitants, 
A  ruin,  not  the  work  of  fiends  without 
Or  accident,  but  the  result  of  "  law,*' 
The  nemesis  that  evil  overtakes, 
The  work  alone  of  that  destructive  focce. 
The  deadly  influence  of  evil  minds, — 
The  whelming  force  of  evil  Will  and  Thought 
In  millions  wholly  given  up  thereto. 
Accumulating  in  the  Astral  Sphere. 
This  evil  power  unbalanced  by  the  Will 
Of  noble  minds  by  love  of  right  impelled, 
Wbeful  disaster  on  disaster  brings 
In  wild  upheavals  of  society 
Disruption,  internecine  war  and  feud; 
Derangement  even  of  the  elements, 
That  sweep  with  cataclysmal  violence 
As  though  some  god  impelled  them  in  his  rage. 
Or  nature  laboured  to  cast  off  the  slough 
Of  some  foul  gangrene  that  her  visage  marred; 
For  when  a  people  so  corrupt  become, 
^at  all  their  thoughts  are  unto  evil  turned, 
The  earth  itself  in  anguish  spues  them ^ut.  .  , 
t^^^^^^^  ^fi^to^  ryUZiyti^  /^^^ 


Commeats  on  the  Conqueror's  Dream* 


A  POEM. 

By  WII.LIAM  SHARPK.  M.D. 


The  Conqueror's  Dream  was  written  in  India  in 
the  seventies;  was  then  {MibMshed  in  part  in  the 
**  Bonxbay  Gazette/'  ithe  publication  being  discon- 
tinued when  the  poem  began  to  deal  forcibly  with  the 
evils  arising  out  of  excessive  mammon-worship  then 
as  now  prevalent.    To  continue  its  publication  would 
not  check  the  evils  complained  of  but  rather  alienate 
many  readers.    Hitherto  for  obvious  reasons  the  rich 
and  ruling  classes  resented  all  such  teaching  as  the 
poem  contains,  whilst  the  middle  classes,  kindly- 
hearted  people  on  the  whole,  preferring  a  quiet  life, 
disliked  any  unsettling  jeremiads  on  the  evils  of  the 
society  of  which  they  formed  a  part.    On  the  (Aher 
hand  the  democratic  masses,  if  a  revolution  arose, 
disliked  the  idea  of  being  forced  to  submit  to  the  rule 
of  an  autocratic  master  of  the  stem  Cromwellian 
type,  called  forth,  as  it  were,  in  the  nick  of  time,  to 
save  the  nation  from  a  worse  fate ;  from  a  devastating 
state   of   prolonged  anarchy.    No  doubt  a  drastic 
medicine  for  a  dire  disease. 

Perhaps  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  a  more  correct 
view  to  be  entertained  by  all  classes ;  for  we  have 
indeed  at  the  present  time  many  influential  writers 
m  the  cause  of  peace  and  reform  declaring  that 
mammon-worship  and  exploitation  of  the  masses  in  all 
manner  of  ways  must  come  to  an  end.  and  are,  in 

aSme  ^wer  ^"^^^  ^^"^        attaining  to 


J 


fact,  turning  to  the  United  States,  which,  after  re- 
forming themselves  will  try  and  effect  a  nuMral 
conqtLest  of  Europe. 

Now  the  Conqueror's  Dream,  years  ago.  showing 
how  nations  retrogress  and  fall,  and  how  the  fall  may, 
at  times,  be  averted,  instead  of  being  banned,  as  it  has 
been,  ought  long  since  to  have  been  made  a  text  book 
in  schools  for  the  education  of  young  people  in  the 
**  laiws  of  life  and  true  living  as  the  only  saviours 
of  Humasiity  from  countless  ills  and  life-long  slavery* 

So  the  people  cry  out  now,  as  of  old:  Prophesy 
unto  us  smooth  things  and  we  will  reward  thee  well/* 

And  so: — 

They  will  not  have  their  wonted  peace  disturbed 
By  a»r  startling  pe8siiniatic^fc**$fe-^  ^  et^m^^ 
AU  outward  signs  of  hollowness  must  stiU 
Be  varni^bed  o'er  until  the  ruin  burst. 


For  eac^  and  all  who  in  a  free  land  rob— 
Whether  direct  or  by  the  law  emix>wered — 

Are  sowing  ^us  the  seeds  of  future  wars 

And  laying  the  basis  of  a  <xie-man-rule. 

It  needs  must  be  when  force  and  fraud  are  rife. 

And  evil  rampant  is  the  people's  choice. 

That  they  submit  to  autocratic  power — 

A  drastic  n^icine  £<»:  a  dire  disease. 

The  Conqueror^ $  Dream. 

This  poem  in  blank  verse  is  one  of  greatest  interest 
aiid  value.  It  is  a  story  of  a  young  warrior  who  forced 
his  way  to  tiie  highest  position  by  his  own  personal 
effort,  only  to  find  when  he  attained  it  that  he  had 
gained  it  through  bloodshed  and  violence,  and  that 
it  gave  him  the  task,  from  which  he  could  by  no 
means  free  himself,  of  ruling  a  people  struggling 
madly  with  one  another  for  wealth,  who  would 
siibmit  to  and  reverence  him  only  while  he  ruled  them 
with  iron  hand,  but  if  for  a  moment  he  relaxed  his 
force  or  sought  to  surrender  his  task,  would  tear  him 
in  their  hate  and  lage. 

W-  Stainton  Moses,  M.A.,  Oxon..  in  Ughi. 


The  Urgent  Need  of  a  restatement  of 
Religion  as  formulated  in  the  Dual 
Image,  the  Epic  of  Evolution,  for  the 
Unification  of  the  Nations  at  large. 


By  Willam  Sharpe,  M.D. 

^  TW  Arya  O^ce, 

^  Madras,  yd  June,  190a. 

Dear  Sir,  j    ^  n  ^ 

I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  kind  favours.    I  shall  be 

glad  to  utilise  the  contents  of  your  letters  for  the  "  Arya."  I 

hofe  you  have  since  received  the  March  and  April  numbers  oj 

the  Journal. 

Ofte  of  your  letters  to  me  which  I  have  published  under  the 
heading  of  The  Conversion  of  India''  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  India,  and  is  likely  to  work  more  deeply  in  course 
of  time  The  leading  Anglo-Indian  Journal  of  the  Presidency, 
the  ''Madras  Mail/'  has  extracted  it  from  4he  ''Ayra/^  and 
has  added  to  its  value  by  giving  sub-headings  to  catch  the 
reader.  The  leading  Hindoo  daily  paper,  the  "  Hindoo/^  has 
also  extracted  it  in  full,  also  the  "  Mahomedan,^^  while  the 
''Madras  Standard''  has  had  an  Editorial^  nate  an  it. 
These  are  daily  papers  published  in  Madras.  I  send  you 
"  cuttings  "  by  book  fast. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  K  SWAHINATHA  AlYAS, 

Editor  of  the  **  Arya.'^ 

With  regard  to  orthodox  Christianity  as  set  forth  by  a  majority 
of  our  clergy  in  our  own  country  and  1^  Missi<maries  abroad, 

it  is  every  day  losing  ground.  Up  until  the  middle  of  last 
century  it  was  very  effective  amongst  all  denominations  of  the 
reformed  Church.  It  bore  fairly  good  fruit  in  the  evolution  of 
noble  and  upright  men.  And  indeed  with  us  to  a  lesser  extent 
it  does  so  still :  but  the  masses  do  not  now  believe  in  the  BiUe 
as  they  did  heretofore,  hence  the  falling  away,  and  the  great 

and  urgent  need  for  a  new  restatement  of  the  Christian  rdigion 
cm  a  reascmable  and  scimtific  basis.  This  need  many  of  our 
leading  clergy  see  clearly,  and  consequently,  whatever  their 
particular  sect  or  church  may  be.  they  no  longer  preach  the 


old  orthodox  doctrines.  Their  teaching  now,  however  disfniafd 
or  concealed  ao  as  not  to  offend  their  less  advanced  hearers,  is 
on  a  more  scientific  basis;  they  set  forth  the  Prophet  of  Judea 
as  a  great  eaaunplar  of  the  life  men  ought  to  lead ;  but  beyond 
this  they  do  not  go  :  it  is  the  Christ  within,  that  is  the  divine 
spirit  in  man,  and  not  any  vicarious  Christ  without,  th^t  U»ey 
insist  upon  as  needful  to  regeneration  and  salvation. 

But  whilst  the  term  Christ  within  "  is  plain  and  satiafao 
tory  enoogh  to  anany  |>er9ons»  it  is  ao  mixed  up  in  Uie  minds  of 
tbe  majority  with  the  vicarious  Christ  that  it  leads  to  much 
misonderstimding  and  oonfusicm  of  ideas.  But  as  stated,  whilst 
the  masses  are  falling  away  from  orthodox  Christianity,  there 
is  a  continually  increasing  number  of  the  more  highly  educated 
that  are,  as  it  were,  forming  a  new  Universal  Church  of^uch 
higher  and  altogether  more  reasonable  Christianity  tlu&  any 
form  thereof  we  have  had  beretofore.  Tkegr  axe,  as  it  were, 
laying  the  basis  of  a  Uaivnrsal  Chuieli  oa  advanced  lines. 
These  teachers  accept  the  historical  Jesus  rather  as  a  great 
-prophet  and  exem^^r  than  a  God  in  the  flesh.  He  is  their 
great  Ideal  Man  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  imitate  in  their 
daily  lives. 

Now  this  is  a  reasonable  and  firm  ground  to  stand  upon ;  for 
man's  ascent  has  always  been  through  the  worship,  that  is,  the 
contooEiplatiim  and  imitation  ci  Ideals  and  of  ideal  excdlence. 
And  here  is  a  nexus  or  comaicm  ground  of  agreement  for  both 
the  East  and  the  West.  The  inculcation  of  a  high  system  of 
morality  between  man  and  man,  a  system  based  upon  the  laws 
of  life  and  nature  which  cannot  be  broken  by  any  With  impun- 
ity, must  form  the  basis  of  the  only  religion  that  can  now  sur- 
vive in  the  world.  This  system  when  expanded  and  amplified 
by  the  ancient  lore,  i^iiloaophy  and  learning  of  the  East  will 
react  bmeficially  upon  your  people ;  for  it  will  be  a  restatement 
ot  your  own  religion  as  well  as  of  Christianity. 

But  as  regards  the  wholesale  conversion  of  India  that 
missionaries  aim  at  to  the  old  exploded  orthodox  forms  of 
Christianity,  with  its  hundreds  of  irreconcilable,  not  to  say 
bitterly  oppoeed  sects,  it  would,  locking  at  its  prearat  rcaalts 
all  ov^  Oiristendom,  be  moft  nndeairalde.  It  is  tiienfote 
futile  for  these  conflicting  sectarian  missionaries  to  be  trying 
year  after  year  to  convert  to  their  respective  denominations  a 
shrewd  and  intelligent  people,  which  denominations  and  creeds 
being  in  their  nature  incredible  and  unreasonable  the  "  intel- 
lect   of  their  own  country  has  long  since  rejected. 


The  Ark, 

A  Female  Sex  SymboL 

As  a  striking  reminder  of  the  religi<ms  old  time,  the  Ark 
is  still  used  as  a  female  sex  symbol  in  some  l^astern  pageants, 
and  we  have  it  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Pyx  and  Chalice  of 
the  Christian  Churches,  but  whether  as  Pyx,  Chalice  or  Sacred 
Cup,  it  is  still  used  as  a  Symbol  of  Regeneration  and  new  life, 
the  outcome  of  evoluticm  proceeding  ttom  the  natural  to  the 
spiritual,  through  the  inatrameiMality  ot  woman  in  her  sacred 
office  of  matCTnity.  Hence  it  is 

That  nature  halts  not  with  the  fruitful  earth 
But  seeks  her  crown  in  perfect  woman-hood. 
Her  grand  achievement  and  her  end  and  aim 
In  working  ever  through  the  axons  past, 
TranfflAUting  by  her  sacrei  alchemy 
The  f adio^  rose  into  the  perfect  flower. 

The  Dual  Image,  Book  III.,  Chaldea. 

[The  sex-s3^bols  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over.  They  forml 
the  subject  of  a  very  serious  study.  The  present  article  from 
Dr.  Sharpe  gives  force  and  additional  interest  to  the  other  two 
of  this  series,  which  already  have  i^ipeared  in  these  pages. 
The  quotations  herein  given  from  tibie  Dual  Image  show  how 
fully,  yet  oondaely,  Dr.  Sharps  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in 
that  poem.  In  it  there  is  an  unveiling  of  the  old,  a  pulling 
down  of  the  useless,  and  a  re-statement  and  building  up  of  all 
that  is  good  in  the  old  on  a  universal  basis.  If  poems  are 
good  and  take,  they  outlive  prose,  which  is  put  aude.  Th«gr 
are  always  current,  and  ao  leaven  thought  In  this  way  poems 
do  aradh  in  pulling  doira  and  building  up.  Mikon's  poems 
leavened  the  whole  Protestant  theology  and  established  Satan 
on  a  pedestal  second  only  to  God. — T.  A.  Swaminatua  Aiyar, 
Editor  of  the     Arya,''  Madras.] 


1^  A  NEW  RELIGION 

For  General  Acceptance. 

From  "THE  DUAL  IMAGE,"  Book  IX, 
By  William  Ssmmpm^  M.D. 

The  Ande&t  Wisdom  Umi  of  fables  stript» 

And  so  restated  and  xinveiled  that  it 
Became  again  a  humanizing  power, 
With  world-wide  principles  of  brotherhood 
And  new  ideals  based  upon  the  Christ — 
The  Christ  witibin,  a  birtii  of  righteonsDess, 
The  God  incarnate  in  tiie  human  race — 
The  One  in  multiplicity  expressed, 
A  perfected  divine  Humanity  ! 

Then  shall  begin  those  times  Millennial 
When  men  shall  be  a  "  law  "  unto  themselves^ 
Needing  no  codes^  for  graven  on  their  hearts 
The  law  of  Truth  and  perfect  Love  is  found. 
When  none  unto  his  fellow  man  need  say, 
As  it  was  prophecied,  "  Kno^^^ne  Lord," 
For  all  shall  know  him,  having  him  within  ; 
Needing  no  creeds  nor  priestly  plans  devised 
For  the  friacation  of  an   Angry  God" ; 
For  anger  is  a  human  attribute 
But  has  no  place  in  God,  the  Infinite. 


It  teaches  man  he  is  a  part  of  all, 

Linked  with  the  whole  in  cme  united  diain. 


X 


Within  his  heart  no  vain  nor  sd&A  Noughts, 
Nor  stings  of  anger  come  to  mar  his  peace, 
Nor  from  without  can  guile  of  foes  annoy, 
Nor  shafts  of  malice  reach  him,  for  An^^a^^ 
In  perfect  love  he  knows  no  enmity. 


The  man  himself,  the  Ego  that  defies 

AH  strife  and  stress,  being  part  of  all  that  is 
Biding  its  time  undying  and  the  same, 
Secure  from  loss  in  "  action  "  as  in  "rest," 
The  changing  phases  of  the  Infinity 
Through  qrdes  vast  of  mighty  ebb  and  flow 
.  Repeated  still  Orough  all  Eternity  I 
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Sqrfow  and  sufferkig^  redemptive  in  e&ctt 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  contrariety  of 
the  emotions  called  up  as  regards  the  exist* 
ence  of  Right  and  Wrongs  of  Good  and  Evil^ 
as  outwardly  manifested* 

It  was  good  for  me  to  be  aOicted  that  I  mii^  kam  Thy 
« law.*  ''^Psalms. 


The  following  lines,  revised  and  re-written,  from  The  Dual 
Image,"  deals  with  a  difficult  subject,  namely,  the  conflicting 
and  opposing  emotions  called    up   in    the   contemplation  of 

right/'  "  wrong,"  sorrow  and  suffering/'  It  takes 
the  case  of  tl^  Jewish  nation  of  old,  who  ccmsidered  themsdves 
IKte^minently  a  chosen  pec^^  as  a  standard  type,  hot  wkidk 
can  also,  to  a  certain  detent,  with  mnch  force  and  truth,  be 
applied  also  to  the  nations  of  Christendom  in  the  past  as  in 
the  present  day. 


THE  OLD  JEWISH  NATION.  X 

Until  the  people  groaned  beneath  the  yoke 
Of  priestly  tyranny,  and  grew  besides 
To  be  self-righteous  and  intolerant, 
Swollen  with  pride,  hateful,  inveterato. 
Vaunting  their  own  superiority 
As  chosen  people  of  the  One  True  God, 
Despising  otlms  in  their  ignorance 
As  outcast  heathen  whom  they  must  not  touch, 
Becoming  thus  a  race  of  fanatics 
Which  brought  full  soon  destruction  on  themselves; 
Their  arrogance  by  sore  abasement  tried 
Till  they  should  learn  that  true  nobility 
Was  <xily  found  wi^  humU^iess  of  heart. 
For  what  is  pride  but  ignorance  displayed, 
A  phase  thereof  in  most  offensive  form, 
That  spurns  all  others  till  it  knows  itself 
And  learns  due  meekness  in  abasement  vile; 
And  with  it  comes  the  hate  that  men  imist  flat 
Unto  the  full,  till  sated,  and  they^  mne 
In  coarse  of  time  |o  hate  their  hatefolnees. 
This  is  tiie  way,  the^only  saving  way. 


J^^f    Its  basis,  too,  is  founded  upon  "law.'» 
¥  •  J^*^^  w  iWt  in  haste  or  hate  condemn 

w      ^'^^      ^^'^       ^^^^  t^^y 

We,  all  of  us,  are  undeveloped,  too, 
-i^^^  unmeasured  scorn  would  BOt  i^8e» 

Do  what  we  wiU,  unbidden  in  our  hearts. 
It  pains  us,  and  we  would  it  w«re  not  so 
And  yet  it's  in  the  heart  of  nature  found,— 
y;.!  ^  b:-' Found  in  her  indignation  for  all  wrong 
To  chastra  tile  offending  and  unfit,— 
The  vile  and  fierce  who  would  their  kind  devour. 
But  yet  it  is  not  vengeful  chastisaneitt, 
>r;  j:  .   But  chastisement  remedial  in  effect: 
n<   F or  pains  acute  redeem  the  suffers 
!  )  Once  fierce  and  vile,  and  sorrow  purifies 
.     :  /=  And  melts  the  heart  that  hatred  had  inflamed. 
fr-K  V    So  may  we  th«i  mdnre  such  in  the  *'flesh,"~ 

A  needful  thing  until  the  need  be  passed,—* 
:  ,  ,  ■     A  means  of  education  on  this  plane 
Until  translated  to  a  higher  sphere. 

The  Dual  image.  Book  V. 


FROM  "  THE  SOLDIER'S  CEMETERY." 

Cascades,  when  storm  and  drenching  rains  prevail. 

In  foaming  torrents  from  the  uplands  rush. 

Or  fall  abrupt  with  hoarse  resounding  din. 

Their  hollow  thunder  ever  rolling  on 

With  solemn  swell  and  filling  all  the  air 

As  though  they  sang  eternal  requiem. 

For  ever  mourning  by  the  tomb  of  youth, 

In  life's  gay  mom  from  love  and  beauty  called. 

In  ccmoert,  too,  from  yew  or  evergreen. 

The  jetty  whistler  of  the  steep  prolongs 

Its  strangely  sad  and  melancholy  strain, 

So  plaintive  yet  so  careless  and  resigned. 

As  if  withal,  oblivious  of  the  past. 

It  reckM  not  ik>w  nor  aught  <rf  sorrow  knew. 

Or  knowing,  only  dimly  feds  the  weight 

Of  pain  and  loneliness  that  once  oppressed 

And  tinges  still  its  querulous  refrain 

With  haunting  reminiscences  of  woe ! 


Some  Factors  to  be  noted  in  the  re- 
statement or  rather  Formulation  of  a  New 
Religion  for  general  acceptance. 


By  WILLIAM  SHARPE,  M.D. 

Author  of  the    Conqueror's  Dream,"  &c. 

The  Ancient  Wisdom  then  of  fables  strift. 
And  so  restated  and  unveiled  that  it 
Became  again  a  humanizing  fower. 
With  world-wide  frincifles  of  brotherhood 
And  new  ideals  based  ufon  the  Christ — 
The  Christ  within,  a  birth  of  righteousness. 
The  God  incarnate  in  the  human  race — 
The  One  in  multi^city  expressed^ 
A  f  effected  divine  Humanity  \ 

^The  Dual  Image, 

From  the  most  ancient  times  all  the  religions  of  the 
world,  whilst  having  an  underlying  physical  basis  in 
common,  had  also  their  periodic  restatements,  accom- 
panied, at  times,  with  "revivals"  or  waves  of  intense 
religious  excitement,  generating  always  that  degree  of 
enthusiasm  without  which  religion  becomes  ineffectual 
as  a  humanizing  agency  and  must  give  place  proportion- 
ally to  a  state  of  indifferent  apathy  always  baneful  to 
human  progress.  But  the  "law"  of  human  evolution  ever 
ensures  that  such  a  state  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue ; 
for  the  laws  of  life  also  and  the  continued  uplift  of  man- 
kind demand  that  we  must  have  an  ^'^thusiasm/'  and 
if  not  deific,  then  demonific.  So,  as  the  result  of  the 
latter,  all  down  the  aores  we  have  had  wars,  civil  and 
national,  in  operati(»  on  a  greater  or  less  scale,  until 
demoniw:  impulsion  having  done  its  worik  of  pargati<m 
gave  place  to  the  deific,  giving  human  evolution  a  fresh 
start. 

Hence  it  is  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  general 
cry  for  a  new  religion  so  foramlated  that  it  may  com- 
mand a  world-wide  acceptance  and  keep  alive  that  degree 
ci  enthusiasm  without  which  there  can  be  no  real  life. 


and  that  this  may  the  more  surely  be  a<wciplished  we 
may  here  note  the  utilization  of  one  or  two  factors  that 
liave  been  most  effectual  in  the  general  uplift  of  mankiad 

Now  we  find  that  long  before  historic  times  music  and 
a  universal  desire  for  ornamentation  stood  out 
prominently,  having  existed  as  an  inborn  instinct  in 
man  since  our  first  Anthropoid  ancestors  crooned  their 
inarticulate  chants  and  took  instinctively  to  uncouth 
ornamentation,  much  as  birds  sing  from  the  very  exub^- 
ance  of  life  and  instinctively  or  sub-mentally,  as  it  were, 
acquire  the  ornamentation  of  plumage  desired. 

These  being  incontrovertible  facts,  we  ought  to  have, 
at  least,  the  elements  of  music  taught  in  our  schools, 
and  especially  military  march  music  not  only  in  parks, 
but  in  processional  marches  with  gay  uniforms  worn  in 
the  ranks  on  all  holiday  occasions.  So  in  this  way  we 
could  bring  the  inspiring  and  uplifting  effect  oi  music 
within  reach  of  the  masses. 

That  astute  organiser,  General  Booth,  saw  clearly  the 
prime  importance  <rf  military  music  when  he  adopted 
It  for  use  in  the  Salvation  Army;  and  other  influential 
wri^s  have  lo»^  since  tried,  and  are  trying  to  show 
further  how  a  similar  plan  may  be  made  available  as 
r^ards  the  general  paMic. 

And  so,  with  music  and  ornamentaticm  as  mentioned 
above,  ihme  might  be  adopted,  with  the  best  results  as 
regards  evolution,  in  the  physical  improvemodt  of  the 
preseitt  and  Tism^  generations,  such  uniforms,  and 
regalias  as  are  now  used  by  the  brotherhood  <rf  certain 
Orders  in  their  processions  on  all  festive  and  gala  days  : 
ornamentation  of  person  being  in  fact  a  prime  instinct 
in  humanity  since  the  leaving  c&  of  its  ^igiaal  hMiy 
coating  and  emergence  as  man. 

Indeed,  with  music  and  the  drama,  artistic  dress 
played  a  very  important  part  in  Ancient  Greece  in  the 
evolution  of  that  high  degree  of  physical  perfection 
attained  to  by  the  people  of  that  Classic  Land — a  beauty 
and  perfection  of  form  and  feature  that  has  been  taken 
as  their  chief  standard  of  excellence  by  J^U  <^rtists  down 
the  ages  to  the  present  day. 
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So  came  they  th^  and  occupied  the  laodt 

The  Soma-pressing  Aryans  of  Ind, 

In  those  old  days  by  mighty  Indra  led. 

The  Conqueror,  subduer  of  the  "fiends"; 

To  whom  with  Agni  and  with  Vata  joined 

They  sacrificed  and  poured  the  Soma-drink 

As  they  were  wont  in  Soma-sacrifice : — 

A  sacrifice  by  men  of  old  ordained 

To  represent  the  heavenly  rite  performed 

By  Agni  as  the  Hotar  of  the  Gods, 

Who  sacrificed  imto  themselves  of  yore, 

That  tihey  might  learn  from  sacred  action  thus 

The  (pain  and  joy  of  manifested  life. 

Hence  is  it  they,  who  drink  the  Soma,  drink 

Of  Agni's  essence  as  contained  therein. 

And  drink  the  principle  of  life  itself^ 

The  beverage  imniMtal  of  tiie  Gods  t 

For  all  the  Gods  in  Agni  are  oootained. 

The  only  God,  the  Sdf  ^existoit  One, 

Who  of  his  sabstanoe  formed  tibe  Universe. 

Wldcb  \ff  <he  sacred  Rita  he  maintaim 

And  diall  maintain  Hiroagh  all  eternity! 

Th§  Dual  Image^  Book  IV. 

To  the  old  Aryans  of  India  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  Soma-plant  was  pre-eminently  the  wine  or  wata: 
of  life  which  opened  for  the  time  vistas  of  immortality 
to  men  in  the  flesh.  They  looked  ti|xm  it  as  tlie  grand 
sonroe  of  dieir  Inspiiatiofii  and  illtuiiixiation,  contain- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  substance  of  the  God,  Soma,  the 


The  question  of  whether  or  not  Aaron,  when  abotit  to 
^^quire  of  the  Lord  "  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  used  to  partake 
of  what  may  be  called  a  ceremonial  potion  "  waa  raised  by 
the  following  obscore  passage  spelt  out  by  tiie  amethyst 

detector  as  follows  :— 

And  witii  the  taldets  of  Mosm  ihere  was  tiie  goldim  cap  of 
the  enquiring    .    .    the  cup  of  wisdom  known  first  in  the 

temple  of  the  Sun  .  .  wherefrom  Aaron  did  drink,  going  to 
the  Lord,  that  which  helped  him  to  greater  understanding. 
And  with  these  two  hundred  emeralds  of  great  excellence,  the 
chair  of  grace,  with  Urim  and  Thummim,  eighty  coffers  of  gold 
and  the  archives  of  the  Lord's  chosen.  All  these  came  into  the 
land  of  Hem  [Egypt]  after  the  death  of  him  called  N^OMeth. 

The  above  distinctly  suggests  that  Aaron  used  some  kind  of 
beverage  to  produce  a  state  of  mind  favourable  to  the  reception 
of  psychic  impressions^  but  beyond  this  I  can  make  nothing  of 
the  fragment. 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  describing  his  experience  under  a  drug 
which  he  had  taken  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  wrote : — 

The  main  and  impressive  fact  for  me  [when  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug]  was  that  /  yf_s^  self-existent,  and  that 
time  and  space  were  illusions.  .  each  time  I  am  under 
the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  I  am  able  to  penetrate  a  little 
further  into  the  unfathomable  mystery,    .  . 


eternal  feminine,  the  Counfterpant  of  Agni,  the 
nwsrnljne  who  had  descended  into  the  plant,  thus 

giving  has  ibody  to  be  broken,  crashed  in  the  mortar, 
a  sacrifice  for  men  and  gods.  Hence  with  the  Aryan 
Hindoos  the  Soma-drink  was  the  great  sacrificial 
liquor,  drunk  freely  at  all  their  Tf^g^aas  fesdvaJs.  It 
was  the  divine  drink  of  Gods  and  men,  partaken  of  in 
fellowship,  biinging  them  into  the  equality  of  brother- 
hood ;  for  the  men  exoladm — "We  have  drunk  of  the 
Soma,  we  have  become  immortal. — ^We  have  known 
the  Gods.  O !  Somsa  thou  'bast  desoeiHied  into  us  and 
our  intelfigence  is  kandled  aind  quickened  by  thee; 
disease  has  fled  powerless,  our  days  are  lengthened  !'* 
Aloriig  with  being  filled  with  this  general  enthusi- 
asm it  is  moreover  a  sdngular  fact,  explain  it  how  we 
will,  that  these  old  Aryans  hartxMxred  bttt  a  (xx>r 
opihuoa  of  the  non^-SomfMlrinking  people  of  India 
whom  they  regarded  as  an  unporogressive  and  in- 
ferior race. 

Now  such  a  srtafbe  of  menftal  exakation  «ad  the  value 
theiieof  in  piromoting  for  the  tkne  l>edng  a  feeUng  of 

social  brotherhood  on  festive  occasions,  is  not  hard 
to  tmderstand,  and  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
pirosaic  level  of  human  life  in  which  the  majordty  of 
men,  if  not  eiitarely  over  grasping,  are  by  my  means 
indiined  to  be  over  Uberal  and  open  hearted  wMch, 
in  the  way  of  prudence  in  worldly  matters  to  pre- 
vent imipQsition,  is  not  to  be  lost  si^ht  of  throuig:h 
any  mdsdHiected  semtdment. 

Now  as  regards  the  use  of  Alcoholic  Iviquors,  pass- 
ing over  their  general  importance  and  daily  necessity 
as  connected  with  the  dietary  of  the  middle  and 
workang  classes,  and  their  undoubted  medicinal  value 
in  the  treatment  oS  disease,  ihere  is  a  still  higher  and 
more  important  aspect  of  their  utility  as  regands 
mental  developmenit  and  the  stimulation  of  thought 


and  ideas  and  in  the  promotion  of  harmony  and 
good  fdJowsMp  in  ail  social  gatherings.  In  this 
latter  phase  it  is  to  ibe  i)articu]atiy  noted  Hiat  the 
use  of  fermented  liquors  obtained  from  various  plants 
and  trees  goes  back  to  the  dawn  of  oivilisaition.  But 
passing  over  the  aigniifi<^ce  of  old  Grecian  lore,  the 
use  of  wine  is  refedntied  to  alike  in  secular  and  sacied 
history.  It  was,  as  mentioned,  the  great  inspiring 
eye-opener  and  sacrificial  liquor  of  the  more  advanced 
peoples,  but  especially  of  the  great  Aryan  and 
Semitic  races.  Hence,  &ax>rding  to  Jewish  tradition, 
the  vine  was  obtained  from  a,  stray  plant  ^x>m  the 
Garden  of  Eden.«;^y>«^^'/3^*«*- ^^'^''•••^••^^  • 

But  with  regard  to  .  mental  development,  we  must 
geit  a  clear  view  of  those  states  of  unusual  cerebral 
and  mental  exditement  which  many  petsmis,  thouigh 
in  varying  degrees,  experience  something  of,  rising, 
as  they  then  do,  mentally  above  the  level  of  their 
ordinary  everyday  life  and  thought,  the  mind,  as  it 
were,  transcending  its  usual  dicumscnbed  limits, 
sweeps  intuitively  into  the  veiled  regions  of  imiversal 
* 'truth,"  in  which  all  great  conceptions  arise  and 
have  risen  in  the  past. 

But  overlooking  the  evils  of  habitual  intoxication, 
it  may  be  loig^cally  asserted  &om  expedenoe,  thait 
were  it  not  for  the  harmony-promoting  i^ifluence  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  their  inspiring  effects  on  the 
mind,  leading  often  times  to  that  bold  and  sudden 
inspiration  that  has  resulted  in  the  formuli^on  and 
projection  of  great  undertakings  and  in  the  canning 
ouit  of  vast  works  of  general  utility,  the  world  would 
never  have  emerged  from  bailbarism,  and,  taking  the 
present  status  of  mankind  into  consideration,  were  the 
use  of  Alcoholic  liquois  entirdy  done  anvagr  with  the 
nations  would  to  a  certainfty  tend  to  relapse  into  their 
original  backward  state. 


I 


Al^ofi 'illfZri"  ^  the  use  of 

■^2^^  aousea,  and  depends  upon  the  fact  that  tlv. 
W^touous  mental  excitemem  therefrcMTj^a 

«j;^^ha«»ny  and  a  Wndly  feeling  of  elj^u.^ 

thf  ^,0"^  jS^*^"*  ^  through 

^^fflrm^f^*  '~"'^P  Mammon, 
^WgadTMlly  to  become  harder  and  more  exacting 

mUMT  dMhngs.  Men  of  the  world,  in  fact,  witt 
JWle  r^ard  beyond  themselves  as  to  how  ^wSd 
mayget^dong    Many  even  thinkiiur  tt«.«e^ 

and  W  austerity  pdiactised  till  it  becaie  SitaS 
la  a  wort,  ptoi^  „^desirlwe  qSo^: 

f  now  is  in  olden  days. 

Alas  for  their  pious  beliets.  dwnA^nfi-  nrkvers 

^  tt^^  ^i.^.'sS'^  wheth^?^4ir™ 
Joonu^aot  mfter  be  ensured  and  their  stony 
oaarts  iwde  to  overflow  with  some  of  the  nrilk  o' 
huinmi  tandpess  and  .hrotherly  feeUng  by  getting  ^ 
MI    as  Tam  O'Shanter,  ttart  fearless  ^tcfrSmt 

«*^a>a8nd  wnXe  «ie  adventures,  not  without  in- 
struction  for  the  discerning  reader. 


Eugenics  and  Evolution. 


S^e  kovf  the  erazy  world  n<m  tugs  amain* 
And  on  its  labouring  ascel  grog,ns  and  stakes 
t>esfite  the  lofps  and  an4  recipes 

Mhe  grefise  afflied  the  friction  scream  to  drown. 

—The  Conffferor*s.  Dream, 


i 


In  the  above  lines  ig  a  concise  yet  siiffipiently  dear  exposition 
of  that  untoward  state  of  things  which,  all  admit,  are  a  serious  blot 
upon  our  much,  vaunted  civilization,  and  therefore  are  calling  loudly 
for  remedial  measures.  Hence  the  sudden  and  spasmodic  fippearance 
I  of  a  supposed  new  science  named  "  Eugenics,"  a  science  not  so  named 
heretofore,  but  well  known  of  old  in  Ancient  Greece,  where  aided  by 
the  works  of  Grecian  Artists  it  was  instrumental  in  evolving  a  typ>e 
pf  man,  male  and  female,  which,  as  regarded  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  form  and  feature,  reached  that  degree  of  physical  perfection 
beyond  whidi  it  could  not  go;  therefore  it  has  been  that  all  later 
Artxsts  to  the  present  day  have  gone  back  for  their  models  and 
inspiration  to  the  art  standards  of  that  Ancient  Land. 

Now  in  dealing  with  this  suhject  as  one  of  paramount  importance 
I  have  in  my  writings  both  in  prose  and  poetry  tried  to  trace  the 
gradual  evcdution  of  this  highest  type  of  physical  man. 

In  Book  one  of  "The  Dual  Image"  are  givm  the  crude  efforts  of 
primeval  man,  d^  in  the  first  place  to  dawning  aspiration  as 
Reason"  replaced  "Instinct,"  that  inborn  perc^>tion  so  needful 
for  the  well  being  and  continued  existence  of  animal  life,  nntil  in 
Book  VII.,  dealing  with  Ancient  Greece,  is  traced  the  cohninatioo  of 
Art  Itself  and  the  essential  part  it  has  played  in  the  evohition  of  the 
||  highest  type  of  physical  man,  as  mentioned  a«ove.  But  further  also 
in  the  first  book  is  intimated  the  future  advent  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  super-physical  man  as  markin"  a  still  higher— a  comlnnatiQn 
stage,  as  it  were,  of  human  evolution  both  physical  and  sDiritnal  as 
portrayed  in  the  following  tines « 

Hence  too  it  is  that  with  all  sentient  life 
Man  seems  with  God,  the  Infinite,  ordained 
To  work  alike,  creating  in  his  turn. 
His  thoughts  and  aspirations  reaching  out 
Till  plastic  nature,  bending  to  their  power, 
Gives  out  her  wealth  along  her  lines,  enhanced 
And  modified  Recording  to  his  will ; 
But  greater  still,  reacting  on  himself, 
Ihey  filled  his  mind  with  glowing  fantasy 
And  veiled  percepts  of  something  yet  beyond. 
Then  vision  came,  and  in  ihe  light  he  saw 
Wnat  he  had  hoped  now  openly  revealed  | 
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X 


And  much  beside — tlie  inmost  soul  of  things 
And  "beauty"  as  the  crown  of  life  itself, 
Ineffable,  transcending  mortal  form  ; 
For  robed  in  light,  no  longer  fantasy, 
Before  his  gaze  the  true  Ideal  stood, 
Sublimely  fair,  beyond  conception,  clothed 
In  beauty  and  divinest  sypimetry. 

— The  Dual  Image,  B^h  /, 


The  flower     Evolation  and  the  end 

For  which  the  universe  itself  exists. 

The  crowning  work  tlurough  many  aecms  wrought  " 

To  be  the  borne  of  Spirit  and  a  light 

And  centre  of  attraction  still  to  draw 

Humanity  as  round  a  central  sun. 

Compelling  worship  and  evoking  love 

Till  all  attain  unto  the  Mysrtery 

Of  Mysteries,  the  Image  of  the  God, 

Immortal  Love  made  visible  in  form. 

—The  Dual  Image,  Book  IV. 

However,  regarding  Eugenics  now  formulated  as  a  panacea  for 
that  untoward  state  of  things  under  the  head  of  ''degeneracy'*  very 
heroic  measures  are  being  advanced,  measures,  to  put  it  shortlv  that 
in  some  instances  would  have  the  effect  of  uprooting  the  wheat  with 
the  tares ;  that  even  might  strike  at  the  root  of'  genius  itself,  if 
genius  be  not,  as  sometimes  absurdly  said,  a  capacity  for  taking 
pains.  And  moreover,  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  after  much  harm 
might  be  done  in  the  eliminating  of  'Regenerates**  the  class  would 
certainly,  under  like  circumstances  be  bred  anew  by  the  continued 
operation  of  the  same  social  conditions  that  <Mriginated  them,  even 
despite  the  unceasing  operation  of  nature  at  all  times  to  weed  out 
the  "unfit"  as  they  appeair,  and  have  appeared  in  the  long  upward 
march  of  Humanity  in  favour  of  the  more  fit  and  desirable,  to  the 
consequrat  rejection  of  all  kinds  of  unfitness.  In  fact,  as  might  be 
stated,  the  gradual  replacing  of  "ugliness'  by  increasing  degrees 
of  comtiness  during  the  vast  period  of  Human  Evolution  from  the 
Simian  type  to  the  Ideal  human  standard— the  grand  aim  that  nature 
has  ever  had  in  view,  i.e.-  the  transformation  of  the  Beast  to  Beauty 
in  the  human  form  divine,  the  modus  operandi  of  which  I  have  dealt 
with  in  all  my  writings;  and  chief  of  which  is  the  kindling  of  a 
deific  enthusiasm  that  acting  from  within,  in  the  very  exuberance 
of  inate  life,  will  lift  mankind  into  a  higher  plane  than  hitherto 
reached,  a  plane— the  crowning  stage  of  human  evolution  alongside 
which  no  disease,  weakness  or  degeneracy  in  any  form  can  ever  find 
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So  came  they  then  and  occupied  the  ian4t 

The  Soma-pressing  Aryans  of  Ind, 

In  those  old  days  by  mighty  Indra  led, 

The  Conqueror,  subduer  of  the  "fiends"; 

To  whom  with  Agni  and  with  Vata  joined 

They  sacrificed  and  poured  the  Soma-dxink 

As  they  were  wont  in  Soma-sacrifice 

A  sacrifice  by  men  of  old  ordained 

To  represent  the  heavenly  rite  performed 

By  Agni  as  the  Hotar  of  the  Gods, 

Who  sacrificed  unto  themselves  of  yore, 

That  they  might  learn  from  sacred  action  thus 

The  ^in  and  joy  of  manifested  life. 

Hence  is  it  they,  who  drink  the  Sonut,  drink 

Of  Agni's  essence  as  oontauud  tiieiridn» 

And  drink  the  principle  of  life  itself » 

The  beverage  iaumMrtal  of  the  Gods! 

For  all  ^  Gods  in  Agni  are  contained. 

Hie  <»il7  God,  the  Sdf-«i8teat  One, 

Wbo  of  his  substance  formed  the  Univene. 

Whicb  by  the  sacred  Rita  he  maintains 

And  fliiall  mioalain  through  all  eternity ! 

The  DmeA  Immge,  Book  IV. 

To  the  old  Aryans  of  Indta  the  fermeated  juice  of 
the  Som-a-plant  was  pre-eminently  the  wine  or  water 
of  life  which  opened  for  the  time  vistas  of  immoitaltty 
to  men  in  the  flesh.  They  looked  upon  it  as  tlie  grand 
sooroe  of  (their  aiis|)imtioa  and  ilhuninatkm,  oontaiii- 
ing,  8s  it  did,  the  suhetance  of  the  God,  Soma,  the 


eternal  feanindne,  the  Ccwinteapaiit  of  Agni,  the 
nweculine  who  had  descended  into  the  plant,  thus 
giving  his  body  to  be  broken,  crushed  in  the  mortar, 
a  sacnifice  for  men  and  gods.  Hence  wAh  the  Aryan 
Hondoos  the  Soana^drmk  was  the  gneat  sacrificial 
liquor,  dmnk  freely  at  all  their  reUgdous  festivals.  It 
was  the  divine  drink  of  Gods  and  men,  partaken  of  in 
fellowship,  bringing  them  into,  tlie  equality  of  brother- 
hood ;  for  the  mea  exdaim— '  'We  have  drunk  <d  the 
Somia,  we  have  become  immortal. — We  have  known 
the  Gods.  O I  Soma  thou  'hast  descended  into  us  and 
our  intelligence  is  kindled  and  quickened  by  thee; 
disease  has  fled  powerless,  our  days  are  lengthened 
Along  with  being  filled  with  this  general  enthusi- 
it  is  moreover  a  atngfular  fact,  expAatu  it  how  we 
will,  that  these  old  Aryans  harboured  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  non-Soma-drinkdng  people  of  India 
whom  they  regarded  as  an  uapirogressive  and  in- 
ferior race. 

Now  such  a  state  of  meotai  exaltation  and  the  value 
theiieof  in  promoting  for  the  time  being  a  feeling  of 
social  brotherhood  on  festive  occasions,  is  not  hard 
to  understand,  and  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
prosaic  level  of  human  life  in  which  the  majority  of 
men,  if  not  entcrdy  over  grasping,  are  by  no  means 
indtened  to  be  over  liberal  and  open  hearted  which, 
in  the  way  of  prudence  in  worldly  matters  to  ptre- 
vent  imipasitioin,  is  not  to  be  lost  ^ht  of  thfou^ 
any  nasdtrected  sendment. 

Now  as  regards  the  use  of  Alcoholic  L^iquors,  pass- 
ing over  their  general  importance  and  daily  necessity 
as  connected  with  the  dietary  of  the  iniddk  and 
waking  classes,  and  their  undoubted  medicinal  value 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  there  is  a  still  higher  and 
BSore  important  aspect  of  their  utility  as  regards 
mental  developmenit  and  the  stimulation  of  tiiought 


and  ideas  and  in  the  promotion  of  harmony  and 
good  fellowship  in  all  social  gatherings.  In  this 
latter  phase  it  is  t<y  be  particularly  noted  that  the 
use  of  fermented  liquors  dbttained  from  various  plants 
and  trees  goes  back  to  the  daiwn  of  civiUaaition.  But 
passing  over  the  significance  of  old  Grecian  lore,  the 
use  of  wine  is  referred  to  aMke  in  secular  and  sacred 
history.  It  was.  as  mentioned,  the  gieat  inspiring 
eye^pener  and  sacrificial  liquor  of  the  mote  advanced 
peoples,  but  especially  of  the  greait  Aryan  and 
Semitic  races.  Hence,  according  to  Jewish  tradition, 
the  vine  was  obtained  from  a  stray  plant  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

But  with  regard  to  mental  development,  we  must 

get  a  clear  view  of  those  states  of  unusual  cerebral 
and  mental  excitement  which  many  persons,  thoujg^ 
in  varying  degrees,  experience  something  of,  rising, 
as  they  ithen  do,  mentally  above  t^e  level  of  tb.ek 
ordinary  everyday  life  and  thought,  the  mind,  as  it 
were,  transcending  its  usual  circumscribed  limits, 
sweeps  intuitively  into  the  veiled  regions  of  universal 
"•truth,"  in  which  all  gieat  oonoefytions  arise  and 
have  risen  in  the  past 

But  overlooking  the  evils  of  haibitual  intoxication, 
it  may  be  logically  asserted  from  experience,  that 
v^ere  it  not  for  the  harmony-promoting  ipflnence  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  their  inspiring  effects  on  the 
mind,  leading  often  times  to  that  bold  and  sudden 
insipirartlion  that  has  resulted  in  the  formulation  and 
projection  of  great  undertakings  and  in  the  carrying 
out  of  vast  works  of  general  utility,  the  world  would 
never  have  emerged  kom  barbarism,  and,  taking  the 
present  status  of  mankind  into  oonsideratlion,  were  the 
use  of  Alcoholic  liquors  entirely  done  away  with  the 
nations  would  to  a  certainty  tend  to  relapse  into  their 
original  backward  state. 
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But  the  chief  danger  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
Alcohol  as  a  stimulant  lies  in  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  l)e  aibused,  and  dependis  upcm  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
ooiitiniious  mental  excitemeait  tbere&om  would  be 
highly  injurious.  Hence  in  the  old  days  the  free 
use  of  Alcoholic  liquors  were  confined  to  religious 
festivals, — sometimes  called  "love  feasts," — ^to  pro- 
mote harmony  and  a  klindly  fedbuu:  ot  equaUty  and 
brotherbood. 

But  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  men,  through 
the  ever-growing  and  persistent  worship  of  Mammon, 
tend  igraduially  to  become  harder  and  more  exacting 
in  their  dealings.  Men  of  the  world,  in  fact,  with 
liifctle  regatd  beyond  themselves  as  to  how  the  world 
may  get  along.  Many  even  thinking  they  are  serv- 
ing God  by  their  calculating  prudence,  abstinence 
and  facial  austerity  pcaotised  till  it  became  habitual. 
In  a  word,  {iftiailisees,  widi  all  the  undesirable  quali- 
ties of  the  sect  exhM»ted  now  as  m  olden  days. 

Alas  for  their  pious  beliefs,  church-going,  pmyers 
and  professions.  It  is  a  question  whether  their  salva- 
tiofu  mi^^lit  not  rather  be  ensured  and  their  stony 
heiBiits  made  to  overflow  with  some  of  the  milk  o' 
htumn  kindness  and  brotherly  feeling  by  getting  as 
"full"  as  Tam  O'Shanter,  that  fearless  witch-out- 
witting wight,  of  whom  the  great  hearted  Poet-Seer 
of  Scotland  wrote  tbe  adventures,  not  without  in- 
struction for  tbe  d&scemuig  reader. 
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Notes  on  books  IV.  of  Humanity  and  the  Man, 
Men  in  the  Aggiregate  and  in  the  Indivkliuil. 


The  Ideal  Man. 

upon  the  Mount  of  Humanity,  the  type  to  which 
Man  Aspires,  to  be  attained  to  in  t!ie  coming 
"  Super-Man.** 

The  ridge  of  dotted  hills  on  the  Tableland  repres- 
ents the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals  of  the 
vertebrate  type  as  classified  by  2^1ogists  and  Paleon- 
tologists, the  way  being  marked  out  by  such  men 
as  Chxvier,  AgBOaa,  md  Riduod  Omia^  fcXkmed 
other  eminent  teadiers. 

THE 

Though  entranced,  th^  seem  to  live  still  on,  wait- 
ing a  caU  to  active  life  once  mote,  to  which  paleon- 
tologists as  with  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand  have 
called  them,  restoring  them  as  they  Uved  in  their 
former  surroundings.  See  "  Restomtions "  in 
museums  and  prehistoric  zoos. 

THE  ASTRAl.  WORLD. 

Pacing  from  the  natural  prehistoric  world  we  come 
to  the  "  Astral, "  to  us  the  invisible  counterpart  of  the 
natural  world,  which  occui»ed  the  gen^  attention 
of  poets  and  writers  of  all  classes  from  the  earliest 
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^es.  But  paamig  here,  according  to  Grecian  lore, 
the  peaceful  retreats  of  the  just  and  upright  when  on 
earth,  we  come  to  the  legion  of  the  aboriginal  Races 
with  their  surroundings,  and  on  to  the  Dantean 
abodes  of  the  wicked  as  portrayed  in  the  Dragon  or 
Serpent  Order— creatures  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  early  man  more  than  any  other  on  account  of  the 
mysterious  hxi>notic  power  possessed  by  the  whole 
Ophidian  Order.  Dante  refers  in  the  25th  Canto  of 
the  Inferno  to  human  souls  d^adied,  on  account  of 
their  wickednees,  to  seiipent  form;  and  Milton, 
following  Dante  and  the  old  myths,  represents  Satan 
as  ccmstrained  for  a  time  to  the  Dnagcm  fonn. 

But  if,  as  generally  granted,  the  natural  world  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  "  Astial,"  then  the  descriiytiotis 
given  as  tk>  the  abodes  in  that  world,— the  suffering 
soutls  there,  may  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  the 
conditions  of  actual  life  as  we  find  them  in  the  natural 
world,  where  for  centuries  past  such  scenes  may  have 
been  witnessed  by  any  who  cared  to  see  for  them- 
selvies.  Histonr  records  the  horrors  of  old  Bastiles, 
secret  torture  chambers  and  castle  "dungeon-keeps'* 
all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  even  still  has 
its  prisons  full  to  overflowing. 

So  we  need  not  go  to  the  Astral  realm  or  the  pages 
of  Dante's  Inferno  for  the  suffering  of  souls  in  such 
world,  we  see  it  on  every  side  in  our  own,  in  our 
prisons,  asylums,  hospitals,  retreats  for  idiots  and 
abnormally  or  accidentally  deformed.  And  further, 
even  we  have  preserved  in  our  Medical  Museums,  the 


hideous,  bizarre  and  abortive  efEcrts  at  embodiments 
—chimeras  dire,  too  terrible  for  any  sensitive  person 
to  at  all  look  upon,  the  outcome  of  heterogeneous  and 
incongruous  evil  influence  which  nature  exterminates 
in  the  making. 

In  face  of  the  above  untoward  state  of  mundane 
affairs,  there  is  not  much  in  Bix>wning*s  oft  quoted 
saying,  still  deemed  oracular  by  prosperous  people  in 
times  of  peace : — 

"  God's  in  his  heaven,  all's  right  with  the  worid." 
Looked  into— but  a  common  place  platitiide— <lon't 
bother,  all  is  well.    To  which  a  cynic  might  reply 
with  more  show  of  truth  : — **  The  Devil  is  in  his  hell 
here  and  now  and  its  all  wtong  with  the  world."  No ! 
The  great  Infinite  One  having  created  the  world  foi 
man,  said  unto  him : — "Go  forth.  lepkni^  and  sub- 
due it,  i.e.,  make  it  right  by  strenuous   effort   in  a 
social,  just  and  moral  sense   as  between  man  and 
man."   No!  This  multiple  devil  in  the  hearts, 
thoughts  and  evil  passions  of  men  must  be  fought 
with  strenuously.    As  regards  war  this  devil,  now 
■  raging  furiously,  is  being  fought  against  by  all  sane- 
ly thinking  people,  amongst  the  leaders  of  whom  Dr. 
Starr  Jordan  may  be  specially  mentioned  on  account 
of  his  forcible  lectures  land  writings,  both  in  prose  and 
verse  in  the  cause  of  universal  i>eQce,  which  a  general 
aspiration  may  in  time  bring  about.  ^^"^  Cf-^»^^_o 
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The  Queenly  Emma  Lynn- 

Ca^ne  Son,-  of  ike  Hi.Hlan^  of  Donegal. 
Words  and  Melody  by  William  f^^^f' 

LEAVE,  leave  her  there,,  our  beauteous  phild. 
The  queenly  Emma  Lynn ; 
There  by  thL  rose'  and  bramble  wild. 
Away  from  a  world  of  sm. 
There,  there  leave  her, 
Our  fair  Emma- 
Emma,  Emma  Lynn. 

There  on  the  hillside  leave  her. 

Under  a,  moss-green  mound, 
Where  the  genial  sun  may  reach  her. 

Tr,A        violets  spring  around ; 
TWP  iieh  the  purple  heath  and  bracken, 
^^Xre'the  nig'^t 'winds  a  requiem  sing ; 

There,  there  leave  her, 
Our  fair  Emma— 
Enuua,  Eiuma  Lynn. 

Nor  grieve  for  our  beauteous  child. 
The  queenly  Emma —  ^ 
Emma,  Emma  Lynn. 
There  in  her  home  ethereal  leave  her, 
The  queenly  Emma  Lynn. 


•THE  LEGIMD  OF  EMMA  LYW. 

This  lovely  girl  was  said  to  be^eonly  daugMer  oi^nU^f^ 
Chieftain  of  the  old  fays  -  ^e^No^jf^Ir^^^^  ^^^^ 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  of  ^J^^^'fJ;  .    gl  the  peasantry 
was  not  only  idolised       ^^^^^^^^^e  ^nt  much  o^  time 
around.    Being  a  lover  of  hill -side  that  over- 

r  r"fat;r?Se  '  SeS V?'4tdered  day  after  day 
looked  her  fat^^'^.'^J^"^'         stag-hoand,  and  fittingly  there- 

t^M  to  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind. 


I  Woke  Me  a  Song  Bird  Beautiful 

Words  and  Melody  by  William  Sharpe.  M.D. 

Weak,  tired  and  weary,  I  laid  me  to  rest. 
And  wistfully  thought  of  the  days  that  were  past, 
And  I  dreamt  me  a  dream  of  the  long,  long  ago— 
A  dream  that  I  roamed  in  the  woodlands  wild 

Exulting  in  youth  with  a  jubilant  song. 
And  the  wings  of  a  bright  bird  beautiful, 
And  the  wings  of  a  bright  bird  beautiful. 

In  the  wane  of  life's  evening  I  laid  me  do.wn, 
On  my  lowly  last  pillow  I  laid  me  to  rest, 
And  longingly  thoujrht  ol  the  lone,  long  ago, 
When  a  maiden  I  roamed  in  the  woodlands  wild, 
When  a  maiden  I  roamed  in  the  woodlands  wild. 

Then,  strangely,  I  seem^  on  a  journey  alone, 
In  regions  of  light  out  of  time  and  unknown; 
In  dreamlands  I  wandered  forgetful  of  care — 
In  dreamlands  elysian  surpassingly  fair. 
Till  I  felt  the  strcmg  beating  of  rising  new  life. 
And  I  woke  me  a  song-bird  beautiful, 
And  I  woke  me  a  song-bird  beautiful. 

Sing  away,  sins:  away,  in  the  sunshine  bright. 
Sing  away,  sing  away,  all  the  live  long  day, 
Sing  bird  of  the  air,  sing  away,  sing  away. 
Sing,  bird  of  the  air,  sing  away,  sing  away. 

Sing  away,  sing  away,  in  the  sunshine  bright. 
Sing  away,  sing  away,  for  the  joy  of  life. 
Sing,  bird  of  the  air,  liberated  and  free, 
Sing,  bird  of  the  air,  sing  away,  sing  away. 

*A   song  of  consolation  for  naiure-loving  elderly  feofle  of 
either  sex,  symbolised  by  the  wings  and  song  of  a  bird  : — 
an  exhilarating  sense  of  boundless  freedom  and  joy  from  a  con- 
seiousness  of  the  repiveneseence  and  exuberance  of  undying  in- 
mate life.  * 


Press  Notices* 

THE  DUAL  IMAGE. 

•  The  po&a  of  "The  Dual  Image"  is  a  beautiful  allegory  in 
blank  verse,  portraying  evoluticm  from  the  earliest  ages.  The 
author  displays  a  familiarity  with  the  myths  of  antiquity  and 
reveals  their  symbolic  meaning  in  lucid  form  and  rjrthmical 
measure.  The  story  is  unfolded  like  a  panorama  from  primi- 
tive man  through  Chaldea,  India,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece 
Rome  down  to  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

The  Harbinger  of  Light,  Melbourne. 

Dr.  William  Sharpe  has  issued  a  handsome  revised  edition 
of  his  powerful  mystical  poem  ''The  Dual  Image."  It  will  be 
more  and  more  widely  appreciated  as  the  profound  meaning  of 
its  rythmic  lines  is  impressing  itself  upon  thoughtful  readers. 
It  possesses  thought  and  beauty  of  no  common  order, 

Boston  Ideas,  U.S.A. 

In  expression  the  most  natural,  and  style  the  most  diaste, 
he  leads  his  readers  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Truths  the 
most  sublime.  .  .  The  grandeur  of  the  tli^me  is  much  height, 
ened  by  rich  poetic  imagery. 

The  Arya,  Madras. 

In  the  epic  before  us,  Dr.  Sharpe  portrays  his  lofty  ideal  of 
the  divine  scheme  of  Evolution.  .  .  The  work  is  characterised 
by  breadth  of  thought,  wealth  of  imagery,  nobility  of  senti- 
ment and  facility  of  expression,  while  many  passages  may  be 
found  which  seem  to  glow  with  poetic  fire.  The  author  trace? 
the  evolution  of  mankind  down  through  the  ages  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  conveys  many  truthful  lessons. 

The  Theosofhist,  Madras. 

But  it  is  in  his  poems  that  Dr.  Sharpe  most  vividly  ex- 
presses the  vitality  of  his  realisati<m  of  the  Univ^sal  life.  .  . 
The  two  poems  so  closely  connected  and  so  deeply  expressive, 
tell  a  world-story  that  embodies  science,  learning,  and  mystery 
with  a  grace  power  whose  music  lingers  with  the  thought  in 
composite  completeness.  It  is  a  mast^ly  treatment  of  earth*s 
noblest  Xheme.—Boston  Ideas,  U.S.A. 


THE  CONQUEROR'S  DREAM  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

Lofty  sentiment  and  graceful  diction  characterise  the  work 
throughout  .  .  .  written  in  blank  verse,  the  most  elevated 
ot  all  measures,  and  the  most  difficult  to  succeed  in,  since  a 
correct  ear,  a  delicate  taste,  and  true  poetical  genius  are 
essential  to  its  perfect  development.  Dr.  Sharpe  has  proven 
himself  m  a  great  degree  a  master  of  this  effective  but  not  easy 
method  of  versification.  .  .  There  are  many  truths  conveyed 
in  the  reading  of  this  poem,  and  the  conclusions  reached  are 
those  of  a  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  mind  .  .  and  will 
repay  perusal.— 2?^;/^  Graphic,  New  York. 


Dr.  Sharpe  writes  most  musically.    .    .    We  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  a  final  pas3age.-£^>,  '^^'^''^ 
The  metr^  are  good  and  musical,  especially  the  biank  vesse. 


rr^Li  A  .-^""^T.  comprised  in  the  little  book  before  us  are 
niarked  with  a  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  a  care  of  finish  which 
should  render  them  acceptable  to  the  most  cultivated  taste. 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 


The  picture  of  bodily  suffering  so  true  to  the  life  of  men 
with  shrivelled  faces  and  their  hollow  eyes"  could  have  been 
written  only  by  a  physician  who  is  a  bard  to  boot. 

Public  Ofinion,  London. 


CRITICISM  ON  HUMANITY  AND  THE  MAN. 

Dr,  WiHiam^  Sharpe  has  in  India  and  elsewhere  had  eood 
opportunities  of  studying  the  various  races  of  mankind,  and  he 
has  used  those  opportunities  well.    .    .    His  one  leading  idea 
which  pervades  all  his  works,  is  the  ultimate  perfectibility  of 
human  nature,  and  this  he  conveys  to  us  in  a  beautiful  alle- 
gorical poem,  "Humanity  and  the  Man,"  which  in  manner 
matter  and  metre  puts  us  more  in  mind  of  Milton  than  anv 
other  poet.    The  reader  will  find  in  it  very  many  passages  of 
great  beauty,  filled  with  poetic  imagery,  and  affording  much 
material  for  thought  and  serious  x^ecXxon.—The  Late  Mar 
guts  of  Towusend.— Social  Notes,  London. 


The  work  is  a  masterlv  production,  and  one  we  can  recom- 
'Tl^^gr%r'^  "headers  with  the  greatest  caimtM».—Hamfshire 


Very  expert  in  the  management  of  Uank  verse.~Z*<:*v, 
Htstortan.  ^ 


"We  have  in  this  poem  the  work  of  a  true  poet  The 

ancient  problem  of  good  passing  on  to  its  consummation 
through  the  ordeal  of  evil,  is  evolved  in  pictures  often  of  sur- 
passing beauty  :  while  the  blank  measure  is  purely  rhythmic 
and  full  of  clear  tunefulness.  The  poet  alone  is  the  thinker 
p.nd  Dr.  Sharpe  justifies  his  right  to  the  robe  of  song  by  utter- 
ing thoughts  that  could  onlv  be  revealed  to  the  eye  <rf  genius." 
y-Irish  Congregational  Magazine. 


EPIC  OF  EVOLUTION 

A  POEM  IN  TWO  PARTS 
By  William  Sharpe,  M.D. 


PART  I. 

Humanity  and  the  Man: 

Man  in  the  Aggregate  and  Individual. 


PART  II. 

The  Dual  Image  : 

The  Image  of  God. 

Expressed  in  Duality  or  Dual  form  as  Man, 

Male  and  Female. 


""^'yel^I^^Z^r*  P^*      over  a  dozen 

(k.uZL'^  """^^  ^^^^ 


PREFACE 


'  Humanity  and  the  Man"  in  the  first  stages  of 
man's  evolution,  d^Ls  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  tbe  expansion  of  Reason  and  the  reasoning 
faculty  under  the  teaching  of  the  Male  Genius  of 
InteUect  as  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  his 
entering  later  on  upon  a  hi^er  stage  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Female  Genius  of  Intuition.  Yet 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  dividing  line;  for  both 
stages  tiie  intellectnal  and  intaitlonal  necessarily 
overlap  each  other.  The  two  poems  therefore  por- 
traying, as  they  do,  the  ascent  of  man  through  the 
worship  of  ideals  and  ideal  excellence  are  but  first 
and  second  parts  of  one  poem,  titled  "The  Epic  of 
Bvolation,"  both  physical  and  fi^iritoal :  the  subject 
matter  of  which,  it  may  be  noted,  will  be  found 
much  elucidated  in  the  prose  essays  in  the  first 
editions  published  under  the  titles  of  ''The  FaU  of 
Lucifer"  and  ''Ideal  Gods." 


^ar,  'peace  anb  Sol6ier  TClfe. 


Reprinted  from  "  Ideal  Gods." 

By  WILLIAM  SHARPS,  M.D.,  Surgeon  (Retired),  British  Army. 

For  in  the  measures  needful  for  these  wars 
The  training  up  of  soldiers  from  dull  hinds. 
From  awkward,  ignorant  uncultured  lads  \ 
With  shuffling  gait,  to  men  of  stately  tread — 
Obedient,  brave  with  courtesy  combined, 
And  demigods  to  what  they  were  before, 
Each  one  made  self  reliant  and  a  mate 
For  Beauty  and  by  Beauty  sought  and  claimed. 

The  Dual  Image,  Book  IV. 


That  wars  will  one  day  cease  upon  our  planet  is  certain;  and  when  that  time  comes  people  will 
wonder  how  it  was  that  war  could  ever  have  been  tolerated;  they  will  then  hardly  pause  to  ask,  was  war 
under  any  circumstances  beneficial  in  its  after  ^ects,  or  was  it  less  helpful  to  the  higher  evolution  of  man 
than  peace  under  certain  other  conditions;  they  will  not  ask  themselves  might  it  not  rather  be  nature's 
blood-letting  to  check  a  selfish  pe(^le  from  deteriorating  m<»-ally  and  physically  through  the  malign  influ- 
ence of  ever  increasing  corruption  and  venality  which  a  long  continued  peace  was  found  to  foster  under 
the  old  order  of  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  in  this  the  opening  of  the  new  century,  most  men  claiming  to  be  at  all  civil- 
ized, condemn  in  strong  terms  the  resort  to  arms  under  any  circumstances;  while  even  a  few  might  be  found 
who  would  rather  be  killed  than  kill,  even  in  self-defence.  Nevertheless,  though  these  persons  might  not 
fight  in  their  own  defence,  yet  they  are  not  therefore  to  be  excused  from  all  fighting  on  this  account;  for  it 
would  still  be  their  duty  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  weaker  brethren  and  dependants,  old  and 
young,  against  a  savage  foe;  to  sit  still  and  see  them  butchered  would  be  an  unpardonable  crime. 

But  for  this  very  limited  class  of  persons  there  is  a  far  more  numerous  class  who,  knowing  that  they 
themselves  are  quite  safe  from  the  attacks  of  foreign  foes,  which  the  Anny  and  Navy  of  the  country  have 
secured  for  them  and  all,  would  have  the  world  believe  they  are,  humanely  speaking,  in  advance  of  their 
fellows,  using  the  while  many  platitudes  as  to  the  duty  of  loving  one's  enemies.  But  we  would  remark  on 
this  point  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  assume  such  love  if  one  is  aware  that  their  enemy  cannot  injure  them. 
However,  it  is  very  evident  that  war  has  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  this  being  so,  we  must  go  on  with 
the  training  of  soldiers.  But  Dame  Nature,  that  never  fails  to  turn  evil  to  account  in  her  work  of  human 
evolution,  brings  good  even  out  of  war.  She  has  at  times,  as  a  lesser  evil,  found  wars  necessary  to  put 
down  greater  evils,  and,  in  addition,  she  brings  much  good  out  of  the  military  training  of  soldiers. 

However,  on  the  whole  it  is  very  evident  that  man  has  much  further  to  travel  on  the  road  of  evolu- 
tion to  pass  the  warring  stage.  He  must  get  the  budding  wings  of  the  Angel  before  he  eonsents  to  lay 
down  the  sword  of  the  fighter.  Otherwise,  in  his  present  stage  of  development,  with  its  mammon  worship 
pervading  all  classes,  a  prolong^ii  peace  would,  and  has  been  found  to  be  more  detrimental  to  man's  up- 
ward progress  than  war  has  ever  been.  Wealth  indeed  might  increase  and  trade  flourish,  but  the  condition 
of  the  masses,  judging  from  experience,  would  not  be  improved. 

Let  none  therefore  exclaim  against  soldiers  and  military  men  as  a  class,  but  h<mour  them  with  all 
honour,  for  the  world  is  much  indebted  to  them  in  the  past  and  may  be  in  the  future,  for  all  those  who  have 
had  some  experience  of  military  life  know  that,  at  least  in  the  British  and  American  Armies,  the  soldiers 

on  the  whole,  both  men  and  officers,  are  many  of  them  amongst  the  best  of  men  anywhere  to  be  found  

brave,  courteous  and  kindly — much  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  conceived  of  them,  men  who  have  elected  to 
lay  down  their  lives  at  the  call  of  duty  for  the  safety  of  their  brethren  and  their  country. 


So  is  it  nobler  for  the  right  to  stand, 
It  being  an  instinct  in  the  human  heart. 
Than  yield  to  wrong  and  let  the  evil  grow 
And  gather  strength,  led  by  false  sentiment. 
The  empty  babble  of  self-righteousness. 

The  Dual  Image,  Book  V211. 
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